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Washington’s Map of Mount Vernon 


In 1793 the duties of the presidential office kept George Washington 
for long periods in the capital city of Philadelphia, too far from his 
beautiful estate of Mount Vernon to permit his overseeing the opera- 


tion of the several farms within the more than 8,077 acres of the 
whole estate. Partly for this reason and partly perhaps because agri-| 
culture in Virginia at this time was not flourishing, he tried on sev-¥ 
eral occasions to sell or lease some of the farms. On December 12. 
1793, he wrote to Arthur Young, the distinguished English agri- 
culturist, that he wished to rent four of the five farms to desirable ¥ 
tenants, and he enclosed a map of the estate. We know from his 
correspondence that he sent other maps to other agents and pro- 


spective renters and buyers, but not one of these is known to have ® 
survived. The only Washington map of the whole Mount Vernon} 
estate known to be extant is that reproduced on the opposite page. ; 
It is now in the manuscript collections of the Huntington Library.J 
Since it is dated about the time of Washington’s correspondence} 
with Young, the interesting suggestion has been made that this mapy 
was the one originally intended for Young, but that Washington,} 
having spilled a drop of ink right in the middle of his finished work,§ 
held it back and made another to go in the letter to Young. In spite 
of the blot, one authority has said that “no known map of an Ameri+ 
can farm in the eighteenth century is superior to it’) According to. 
a manuscript note on the back of the map in the hand of Bushrod 
Washington, George’s nephew and one of his executors, this was the} 
plat referred to in Bushrod’s will, and it may also have been the oneyg 
that accompanied the will of George Washington himself. ; 
The dimensions of the map are 21 x 14% inches. The scale is 1 inch} 
to 100 poles, a pole being a rod or 16% feet. | 
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Walter Haddon: Elizabethan Latinist 
By Lawrence V. Ryan 


ye NAME and works of Walter Haddon (1516-1571), Anglo- 
Latin poet and orator, are known in our day only to scholars 
who are well acquainted with the history of English humanism and 
reform during the sixteenth century. Yet in Elizabethan England 
Haddon was a famous literary personage and enjoyed a reputation 
second to none in the sphere of Latin composition. “There is no 
better Latine man within England, excepte Gualter Haddon the 
lawer,’ said Dr. Thomas Wilson in a trope in The Arte of Rhet- 
orique (London, 1553, fol. 68”), and many of his contemporaries, 
including Queen Elizabeth herself, concurred in this opinion. Until 
at least the middle of the eighteenth century, though his works 
became less widely read, Haddon’s high place among English Latin- 
ists was taken for granted. Then, suddenly, his name began to drop 
from view, and little was heard of him for many years. 

Several factors probably contributed to this virtual disappearance. 
First of all, Samuel Johnson in his “Life of Milton” and Warton 
and Hallam in their literary histories found much less to admire 
in his work than had their predecessors. By the eighteenth century, 
taste for Latin composition in the florid style of the Renaissance 
had been replaced by an admiration for greater simplicity and 
restraint. Again, the decline of interest in Latin studies in our own 
and the last century drove into obscurity almost all Latin authors 
except the more important ancients. Finally, for some reason most 
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modern scholars have ignored or passed over lightly the important 
Cambridge circle of humanists and reformers of which Haddon 
was a prominent member. Valuable studies have appeared of the 
earlier Oxford circle, dominated as it was by the magnetic figure 
of Sir Thomas More. But one would be hard put to name many 
worthwhile modern works on Roger Ascham, Sir John Cheke, Sir 
Thomas Smith, and Dr. Thomas Wilson, to mention only the greatest 
figures of the Cambridge group. 

Within the past fifteen years, however, several scholars have taken 
note of the works of Haddon in important studies. While two of 
them find little to recommend in his writings, the others give con- 
siderable attention to him as an Anglo-Latin poet of consequence, 
T. W. Baldwin, who calls Haddon’s orations “mostly empty Cice- 
ronics,’ finds nothing of much interest in his works: “Haddon has 
great facility in his Latin, both verse and prose, but where he is 
not versifying religious matter he is mostly much ado about nothing, 
And where he is versifying religious matter, I, for one, prefer the 
originals: Harold S. Wilson, in his edition of Gabriel Harvey’s 
Ciceronianus (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1945, p. 31), says that Haddon’s 
orations are the product of no great talent and are “conventional 
in thought and undistinguished in style? On the other hand, Wolf- 
gang Mann, Leicester Bradner, and the late Hoyt H. Hudson, while 
making no case for Haddon’s poems on the basis of their esthetic 
merits, all agree that his poetry is important as a key to the literary 
fashions and developments of the age and as an expression of what 
lay deepest in the national soul of Elizabethan England. Hudson 
gives Haddon credit for being “a scholarly rhetorician capable of 
turning out, upon whatever occasion, correct and sometimes elo- 
quent verses.’ Hudson also demonstrates, by citing various con- 
temporary paraphrases, imitations, and translations of certain of 
Haddon’s poems, that, though his own poems were not in “the 
authentic tradition of the epigram;’ he had an influence on the com- 
position of epigrams in his own and the following generation. Mann’ 
, 1William Shakespeare’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (Urbana, Illinois, 1944), 

, 680. 
2The Epigram in the English Renaissance (Princeton, New Jersey, 1947), p. 108. 
8Lateinische Dichtung in England (Halle, 1939). 
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and Bradner,* in their studies of Anglo-Latin poetry, both find 
Haddon to be an important writer who, especially in his verses 
on political subjects, anticipates and points the way toward the 
spirit and ideals of English writers of the glorious latter decades 
of the sixteenth century. Since we do know less about the mid-years 
of that century than about its opening and its close, and since some 
revival of interest in that middle period appears to be under way, 
it is perhaps not amiss to give an account here of Haddon as an 
influential orator, epistolist, and, more particularly, poet of the 
earlier years of the Elizabethan age. 

Walter Haddon was born in 1516 at St. Mary Cray, Kent, the 
second of three sons of William Haddon, a Buckinghamshire gentle- 
man, and his wife, Dorothy Young.’ The third son, who is often 
confused with Walter, was James Haddon, a divine and one of the 
tutors of Lady Jane Grey. Haddon was educated at Eton College 
under Richard Coxe and entered King’s College, Cambridge, in 1533. 
He received successively the baccalaureate, master’s, and doctor’s 
degrees at Cambridge, and became there a distinguished member 
of a circle including Cheke, Smith, Ascham, Sir William Cecil, 
Archbishop Matthew Parker, Thomas Wilson, and others. There 
also he acquired a reputation for excellent Latinity, but despite the 
unusual opportunity offered by his friendship with Smith and Cheke, 
he seems to have learned little or no Greek.* In the course of his 
academic career at Cambridge, he served as professor of rhetoric 

a Anglicanae: A History of Anglo-Latin Poetry, 1500-1925 (New York, 
1940). 


5Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. Thompson Cooper, mistakenly calls Haddon’s mother the 
daughter of Paul Dayrell. She was the daughter of John Young, of Croome d’Abitot, 
Worcestershire (The Visitation of the County of Worcester, made in the year 1569, 
ed. W. P. W. Phillimore for Harleian Society [London, 1888], pp. 152-53). Paul 
Dayrell, of Lillingston Dayrell, Buckinghamshire, was actually the fost of her three 
husbands (George Lipscomb, The History and Antiquities of the County of Buck- 
ingham (London, 1847], III, 32), all of whom she survived. 


®DNB records that Haddon attended Smith’s Greek lectures, thus leaving the 
impression that Haddon acquired that _———. However, when Cheke on one 
occasion praised him in Greek, Haddon replied that he was pleased at the eulogy, 
but would have preferred it in Latin, for he had been required to submit the en- 
comium to a translator in order to know what had been said about him (Lucubra- 
tiones, ed. Thomas Hatcher [London, William Seres, 1567], p. 168). Though he 
promised to make amends for his deficiency in Greek in the future, there is no evi- 
dence that he ever did so. 
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and of the civil law,’ Master of Trinity Hall, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University; at the close of King Edward VI’s reign, he was 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, Two years after the acces- 
sion of Mary Tudor, he went into the House of Commons and sat 
in every parliament summoned until his death. His legal talents were 
used extensively by Mary and Elizabeth, the former naming him 
an advocate of the Court of Arches; the latter, Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury and a Master Ordinary of the Court of 
Requests. He also served under Archbishop Parker on Queen Eliza- 
beth’s first ecclesiastical commission, which was appointed in 1559. 
Elizabeth sent him to the Low Countries on two diplomatic missions, 
on one of them as a private, or perhaps secret, agent; on the other, 
in the company of Viscount Montague and Dr. Nicholas Wotton, 
to arrange a commercial treaty at Bruges. His third and last mission 
as a statesman was to La Rochelle in 1568, to negotiate on behalf 
of the queen with the agents of the Prince of Condé for aid to 
the besieged Huguenots. In 1571 Haddon died, ending what might 
have blossomed into a distinguished career in the service of the 
England of Elizabeth.* 


™DNB says that Haddon read lectures in the civil law after receiving the degree 
of master of arts in 1541. But apparently Haddon served as a teacher of rhetoric 
at this time and did not lecture on the civil law until March 20, 1550/1. For in the 
Latin oration which he delivered on the occasion of his appointment as regius 
professor of civil law (Lucubrationes, pp. 57-83), Haddon expressed hope that his 
auditors, who had not been averse to as a teacher of rhetoric and an orator, 
would not now repudiate him as a lawyer and philosopher. 

8DNB states that Haddon died in 1571/2. Actually, though the evidence is con- 
flicting, it is quite certain that he died on January 21, 1570/1. On the one hand, 
John Stow (A Survey of London, ed. John Strype [London, 1720], I, 136), whose 
authority DNB seems to follow, reports that the inscription on Haddon’s monument 
in Christ Church, Newgate, concluded “Obiit anno Salut. hum. 1572, aet. 56.’ Since 
the monument was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, there is no way to verify 
this statement. The Registers of Christ Church, Newgate, 1538-1754 (ed. Willoughby 
A. Littledale for Harleian Society [London, 1895], p. 270) record that “Walter 
Haddon, one of the Masters of the Queen’s Majesty’s high court of Requests; was 
among those buried during the period 1572-73, apparently on January 25, 1571/2. 
George Lipscomb prints an epitaph in English which was inscribed on the tomb 
of Haddon’s mother, Dorothy Haddon Dayrell, and which concludes with the 
couplet: “This Epitaph I Haddon wrote upon my Mother’s Grave / Whose only 
—— did give by Learning all I have” (The History and Antiquities of the County 
of Buckingham (London, 1847], III, 37-38). However, though the inscription is 
dated July 22, a.v. 1571, there is no positive proof either that the lines were com- 

d by Walter Haddon or that the date of the inscription is the date of compositi 

of the epitaph. The evidence for the earlier date is more convincing. A letter 
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However, Haddon was better known as a fine Latin stylist than 
as a statesman, and Church and Crown both profited from extensive 
use of his literary talents. With Sir John Cheke, he had a hand in 
perfecting the Latin of Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, the 
body of ecclesiastical laws compiled under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer.’ When Queen Mary’s second parliament wished 
to intercede with Pope Paul IV on Cardinal Reginald Pole’s behalf, 


written to Heinrich Bullinger by John Jewel on March 2, 1570/1, reports that 
“Walter Haddon, a pious and eloquent man, has departed this life” (The Zurich 
Letters, ed. Hastings Robinson for Parker Society [Cambridge, 1842], p. 240), and 
on March 28 of the same year Haddon’s son Clere wrote to Sir Thomas Henneage 
as one of the few persons he could rely upon in his bereavement, “amongst whom 
you were my father’s closest and dearest friend” (Hist. MSS Comm., Finch MSS., 
I, 19). A poetic lament by Clere on the death of his father appeared in Haddon’s 
Poémata (1576), fols. Lev-L:t. The younger Haddon, who was a fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, drowned soon afterwards while swimming in the Cam, his 
death apparently having been the immediate cause of a proclamation of the Uni- 
versity on May 8, 1571, forbidding bathing in the river (Charles Henry Cooper 
and Thompson Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1858], I, 295; Osmund 
Lakes, verses on the death of Clere Haddon, Haddon’s Poémata, 1576, fol. Ls). 
Since Clere is known to have survived his father, Walter Haddon must have died 
— the preceding January. 

A further note of interest is an entry in the Stationers’ oo. recording the 
receipt, between July 22, 1570, and July 22, 1571, of 4d. “of John Awdelay for his 
lycense for pryntinge of an Epytaphe of Doctour HADDON” (Edward Arber, 
ed., A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London; 1554- 
1640 A. D, (London, 1875], I, 442). But the most conclusive evidence is the fact 
that in the letters of administration of Clere Haddon’s estate, granted on May 25, 
1571, Walter Haddon is described as already deceased (Reginald M. Glencross, 
Administrations in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1559-71 (Exeter, 1912], 
p. 120). This point is confirmed by the following note in the Probate Books of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, January 19-27, 1570/1: “Memorandum quod 
die dominica viz xxio die dicti mensis Januarii ac inter horas Septimam et octavam 
ante meridiem venerabilis vir Magister Walterus Haddon legum doctor Curiae 
prerogativae Cantuariensis Commissarius morte obiit” (ibid., p. 115; S. A. Smith, ed., 
Index of Wills Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1558-1583 (London, 
1898], III, 140). January 21, 1570/1, then, is almost certainly the date of Haddon’s 
death. 

°DNB says that Haddon reformed the ecclesiastical laws. Actually, his function 
appears to have been merely to correct their Latinity wherever it seemed ineloquent. 
Strype (Memorials of ... Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury (London, 
1694], p. 297) seems to have estimated Haddon’s part in the project quite accurately: 

The method they observed in managing this affair was, that after they had 

finished a title, and drawn it up, it was then sent to Dr. Haddon, who was a 

civilian, and an excellent Latinist, to peruse; and if any thing was less elegantly 

expressed, to correct it. So I find at the title “De Decimis; these words writ by 

Cranmer: “This is finished by us, but must be overseen again by Dr. Haddon? 

... But his corrections are very few, and but of words less proper: the work 
and words were mainly Cranmer’s own. 
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it was Haddon, despite his known Protestant leanings, who was 
chosen to compose the letter of supplication. While serving as an 
ecclesiastical commissioner, he revised Liber Precum Publicarum, 
the controversial Latin Prayer Book appointed for use in the colleges 
and universities by Elizabeth. Finally, he engaged in apologetical 
and polemical writing on behalf of the English Reformation, his 
most notable work in this line being a protracted epistolary con- 
troversy with Jerome Osorio da Fonseca, an affair which became 
one of the most famous rhetorical contests of the day.*® But in his 
unofficial writings, Haddon also furthered the interests of the Eng- 
lish nation and the reformed church, as the discussion on the follow- 
ing pages will attempt to show. 

.Though Haddon, like so many gentlemen of his age, seems to 
have been careless about the preservation and circulation of his 
literary endeavors, they enjoyed a wide audience, for his friends 
were more solicitous about his writings than he. Thomas Hatcher, 
the editor of his collected works, could truthfully declare that he 
had brought them together and set them forth in print “with little 
less concern, perhaps with even more labor... than they were at 
first either devised or committed to paper by the author himself?" 
For the only strictly literary work that Haddon himself caused to 
be published was Oratio Jesu Christi (London, Reginald Wolf, 1555), 
a Slender volume of verse paraphrases of Scripture, dedicated to 
Cardinal Pole. To Hatcher, to Thomas Wilson (who brought forth 
Haddon’s oration Exhortatio ad Literas without the author’s knowl- 
edge in 1552), and to the printer William Seres must go the credit 
for the publication and wide circulation of Haddon’s works. 

The first group of his writings is made up of the Latin orations 
and epistles contained in Lucubrationes, a finely printed quarto 
volume which appeared in 1567. The orations are typical of their 
kind. Written in imitation of Ciceronian style, they deal with such 
subjects as the usefulness of learning to the individual and the com- 
monwealth, the importance of studying the works of the ancients, 
the ideals and problems of the scholarly community, and the excel- 

10For the history of this affair, see my article, “The Haddon-Osorio Controversy 
(1563-1583); Church History, XXII (June, 1953), 142-54. 

11Epistle dedicatory to Sir William Cecil, prefixed to Lucubrationes. 
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lence of the art of oratory. Similar ideas are treated in the epistles, 
which have somewhat more interest than the orations because they 
are addressed to such notable persons as John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, the Earl of Leicester, Smith, Wilson, and Sturm, 
and because they contain references to contemporary historical 
events. On the whole, these efforts of Haddon are representative, 
rather than distinctive, examples of humanist prose of the sixteenth 
century. 

Although the orations and epistles were never reprinted, they 
were the basis for Haddon’s reputation as an eminent Ciceronian 
among his contemporaries and for a long time after his death. He 
was praised without qualification by such writers as Roger Ascham, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Thomas Nashe, and Thomas Fuller;?? he was 
cited for distinguished Latinity in The Pilgrimage to Parnassus and 
in the lists of prominent authors of Francis Meres, Edmund Howe, 
and William Vaughan.’* Only Gabriel Harvey was reserved in his 
praise. Harvey admitted that Haddon was an accomplished stylist, 
and even found certain of his works worth reprinting and para- 
phrasing in Smithvs (1577/8) and Gratulationum Valdinensium 
(1578). He remarked on one occasion, however, that Haddon, 
although worthy of commendation, is by no means to be compared 
with Cicero.* Harvey’s opinion is no condemnation of Haddon, 
but the one attempt, amidst the uncritical admiration of his con- 
temporaries, to give a true evaluation of the quality of Haddon’s 
prose style. 

Haddon’s Poémata appeared in four separate editions from 1567 
to 1592. The first publication was William Seres’ quarto of 1567. 
This volume contains all of the poems written up to the date of 
issue which Hatcher saw reason to print. At the same time, Seres 
brought forth a small octavo edition of certain of the poems, mostly 


12The Scholemaster (Works, ed. Dr. Giles, III, 203); Strype, Annals of thc 
Reformation (Oxford, 1824), I, Part ii, 83-84; “To the Gentlemen Students of Both 
Universities? prefixed to Robert Greene’s Menaphon (London, 1589); and Angloru: 
Speculum, or the Worthies of England (London, 1684), pp. 76-77, respectively. 

18Palladis Tamia (London, 1598), fols. 279-80; John Stow, Annales, or, a General: 


Chronicle of England, ed. Edmund Howe (London, 1631), p. 812; and The Golden 
Grove (London, 1600), fol. Ysv. 


'4Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Stratford-upon-Avon, | 


1913), pp. 218-19, 
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paraphrases of Scripture and didactic pieces.’* In 1576, Hatcher 
produced a new edition of the Poémata, in which there are a few 
additional materials, including several pages of obituary verses on 
the deaths of Haddon and his son, Clere. The 1592 edition, which 
contains exactly the same matter as that of 1576, was set in entirely 
new type by Richard Yardley and Peter Short, for the assigns of 
William Seres, 

For convenience of discussion, Haddon’s poems may be divided 
into four main groups: paraphrases of sacred writings, didactic 
works, verses on political subjects, and occasional poems addressed 
to friends and acquaintances. 

There can be no doubt about Haddon’s intentions in composing 
the poems based on Scripture and other sacred writings. In the pref- 
atory lines addressed “Pio lectori,’ he emphasizes the fact that his 
main purpose was prodesse; he informs the reader of his verses that 
he should carry over the precepts contained therein to his daily life, 
that it may become a holy life. In that way the poems will be truly 
profitable. Since profit is what he had in mind, the reason for the 
selections made by Haddon to paraphrase is obvious. His purpose 
was to offer such fruits of sacred writers as, from the standpoint 
of man’s sinful nature and helplessness as contrasted with God’s 
power and infinite mercy, might be of comfort and use to the soul 
of the Christian reader, The first selection, Matthew V-VII, is the 
Sermon on the Mount. Next are Psalms XXXI, XXXIV, and CIII, 
all of which express trust in God’s protection of his chosen ones. The 
last of these is also one of David’s great canticles of praise of the 
incomprehensible power and glory of the Creator. From Job, Had- 
don chooses to paraphrase Chapter XIV, “Man that is born of 
woman,’ in order to lay stress upon man’s weakness and his utter 
dependence on God. Four prayers taken from the pseudo-St. Augus- 
tine are likewise reflections on the miserable state of man, who can 
be preserved from evil only by the infinite care of a loving and 
merciful God. The very titles of the Augustinian meditations chosen 
by Haddon are indicative of his own attitude: “Oratio afflicti in 
tribulatione” “Oratio, qua nos deo commendamus, et gratiam ab 

15For a discussion of this volume, see my article, “An Octavo Edition of ‘Poémata’ 


by Walter Haddon (1567)? Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XLV 
(1951), 166-69. 
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eo poscimus,’ “Poenitentis et divinam misericordiam implorantis,’ and 
“Pro tollenda morum privitate, et vita melius instituenda:”* 

Haddon’s didactic poems were widely circulated. Not only were 
some of them printed in the special octavo edition of Poémata (1567), 
and others imitated and transcribed by his contemporaries, but sev- 
eral were also translated into English verse by Timothy Kendall in 
his Flovvers of Epigrammes (1577). These latter include his “De 
ratione recte constituendae vitae,’ “Quae fieri non possunt, ne con- 
cupiscas,’ “Praecepta coniugii,’ “Virtute non vi,’ “Hominum aetates,’ 
and “Ad lectum’ The chief interest of the pieces lies, as is the case 
with so many of the minor lyrics of the age, in the author’s attempt 
at variety of treatment, at dealing with stock themes in new and 
unusual ways. Haddon experiments with several kinds of verse 
forms and patterns of phrasing, and, upon occasion, shows a certain 
neatness of expression, 


For example, in “Hominum aetates” one finds a less felicitous 
treatment of the subject made famous to later generations in Jaques’ 
“seven ages of man”: 


In cunis infans sine sensu, & mente recumbit, 
Inde puer levitate sua bona tempora perdens, 
Post adolescentis temeraria cernitur aetas, 
Et ruit in luxum iuvenis, vir captat honores, 
Quaerit opes senior, magnos & cogit acervos. 
Vulnera naturae sunt haec inimica novercae.?" 


16The titles of these prayers, which are paraphrased in Poémata, 1567, pp. 42-49, 
are taken from Private Prayers Put Forth in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, ed. 
William Keatinge Clay (Cambridge, 1851), pp. 371-72, 380-381, 382-84. 


11Poémata (1567), p. 83. Although his translation has no greater merit than the 
original, Timothy Kendall (Flovvers of Epigrammes (London, 1577], fol. 92) man- 
ages to give this verse sermon a little more lightness of touch under the title “How 
every age is enclined”: 
The Babe (devoyde of wit and sence) 
in Cradle still doth crie: 
The Lad by lightnes lewd doth loose 
his tyme and runnes awrye. 
From 12. to 21. Youth 
runnes rashly on his race: 
The Lustie Youth to lawles luste 
and riot runnes apace. 
The Man still hunts for honours hie: 
The Senior serious seekes 
For wealth and coyne: glad when into 
his pragged purse he peekes. 
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Somewhat more clever, largely because of their succinctness and 
the rather neat device of repetition employed, are the hendecasyllab- 
ics, “Quae fieri non possunt, ne concupiscas”: 


Qui vult esse miser suapte sponte, 
Hunc vere miserum licet vocare, 
Ergo, qui sibi multa concupiscunt, 
Quae nulla ratione comparari 
Possunt, hos miseros licet vocare 
Nam sunt hi miseri suapte sponte."* 


“Talis fit quisque, qualis ii sunt, quibuscum vivit” is written in 
the rhymed tetrametric verse of the medieval hymns and student 
songs. One may derive a curious sort of pleasure from the pell-mell 
effect of “heaping-up” sounds which Haddon achieves: 


Si cum bonis vivunt viri, 

Qui nec boni sunt, nec mali, 
li sunt cito boni viri, 

Si cum malis vivunt viri, 

Qui nec boni sunt, nec mali, 
li sunt cito mali viri. 

Si cum bonis vivunt boni, 
Utrique fiunt optimi. 

Si cum malis vivunt mali, 
Utrique fiunt pessimi. 

Sic & boni faciunt bonos, 

Sic & mali faciunt malos. 
Ergo bonus si vis fieri, 

Cum his vivito, qui sunt boni. 
Rursus malus si vis fieri, 

Cum his vivito, qui sunt mali.’® 


Three pairs of poems among his didactic works involve a proposal 
and reply or rebuttal. They are “Uxor non est (est) ducenda,’ “Prae- 
cepta coniugii,’ and “Ad lectum” The first two are arranged on 


18Poémata (1567), p. 63. Kendall entitles his version of this (fol. 92") “Desire 
Ric 


not to obtaine, that whiche thou canst not gaine”: 


He that will choose a wretch to be, 
A very wretch indeed is he: 

Then he that goods desires to gaine 
Which by no meanes he may obtaine 
A very wretch indeed is he: 

For he doth choose a wretch to be. 


19Tbid., pp. 63-64. 
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facing pages so that the parallel of ideas may be followed step by 
step. “Uxor non est (est) ducenda;’ which is in Sapphics, debates 
the question of the relative merits of the single and the married state. 
“Praecepta coniugii,’ which is in hendecasyllabics, is interestin 
chiefly because of the picture it presents of Elizabethan ideals about 
marriage. 

The themes, the attitudes, the willingness to experiment, the striv- 
ing for novelty, and some of the kind of facility in versifying which 
the Elizabethan age admired are present in these didactic poems. 
What is lacking is the spark of true poetic fire which characterized 
Haddon’s greater contemporaries who wrote in the vernacular. 

Haddon’s verses on political subjects center around important 
events of the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
Like those of most of his contemporaries, his poems were called 
forth either by coronations or victories of the English over their 
traditional enemies, Scotland and France. More will be said of 
these later. 

Next, there are Haddon’s lines addressed to friends and important 
persons of his acquaintance. Most of them are occasional verses 
which form, as it were, a gallery of famous men and women of 
the age. Among the poems are lines to Queen Elizabeth, Henry 
Brandon, Sir John Clere (Haddon’s father-in-law), Sir Walter Mild- 
may, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Anne Henneage, Leicester, and Arch- 
bishop Parker, to Thomas Cecil on the day of his marriage, to Sir 
Thomas Hoby and Sir Ralph Rowlet on the occasion of their 
double wedding to Elizabeth and Margaret Cooke, and to several 
other persons of noble and gentle blood whose identities remain 
unknown. The intention of most of these is the same: to preach a 
virtuous course of life to the recipients. Thomas Cecil is reminded 
of the fact that his distinguished father will be remembered as a 
glory to England in all succeeding ages, Therefore Haddon prays 
that such greatness may be hereditary, that the son may be in every 
way like his father. Leicester, in his turn, is flattered by a play 
upon the word “dux;’ in lines meant to teach him that the qualities 
of a leader rather than the mere title of duke are to be desired. The 
verses addressed to the other persons mentioned are of a similar nature. 
As might be expected from a man of Haddon’s highly moral 
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temper, a large number of these occasional poems are elegies and 
epitaphs, many of which actually appeared on monuments. The 
themes of his obituary poems are the common ones of mortality, 
death as spiritual rebirth, the ephemeral nature of man’s earthly 
existence, and the ravages of time. As he puts it in a distich composed 
on a portrait of Queen Elizabeth: 
Hei mihi, quod tanto virtus perfusa decore, 
Non habet aeternos inviolata dies.” 
His consciousness of human mortality is softened, nevertheless, by 
the conviction that life on earth is meant to be at best merely tolerable 
(and even that is true only if one’s will is completely submitted 
to the will of God), that death is a release from all woe and a gateway 
to everlasting bliss. In the poems there is no denial that man must 
play out his role in this world too, no refusal to accept earthly honors 
and responsibilities; but as a poet Haddon seems not to have cared 
to give much attention to material not pointing directly toward 
eternity. Typical of his focus on the next world in the majority of 
his poems are the following verses: 
In cineres tandem Thomas Withedus abivit, 
Finiit & vitae tempora longa suae. 
Vixerat ille diu, sed semper vivere dignus, 
Si quisquam semper vivere dignus erat. 
Sed quia non potuit, mortali mole gravatus, 
Corpore deposito, vivere mente parat. 
Vita diu praesens fecit te vivere Thoma, 
Mors veniens semper vivere posse facit.?* 

The contemporary popularity of Haddon’s works, especially his 
Poémata, is surprising. It is rather remarkable that his poems should 
have gone through four distinct editions within a space of twenty- 
five years. It is even more remarkable that there should have been 
sufficient demand to warrant a new edition over twenty years after 


20lbid., p. 113: “Woe is me, that goodness imbued with so much beauty will not 
remain unharmed forever? 

21“In mortem Thomae Withedi Stochienses? Poémata (1567), p. 88: “Thomas 
Withedy at last has returned to ashes and has ended the long years of his life. 
He lived for a long time, but was worthy to live forever, if anyone was worth 
to live forever. But because he could not do so while weighed down with his 
mortal part, having laid down the body, he prepares to live in his spirit. This 
present life made you live a long time, Thomas; death coming makes you able 
to live forever? 
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the author’s death, A number of translations and reprints of indi- 
vidual pieces also appeared. For example, his lines on the death of 
Henry Fitzalan, Lord Maltravers, were published, as translated into 
English by Nicholas Grimald, in the first edition of Totte?s Miscel- 
lany.* Again, Arthur Golding is credited with having made, as a 
youth, a translation of “Ad Anglos, ut resipiscant:’* And Thomas 
Whythorne quoted Haddon’s lines, “De musica,’ as an authority in 
praise of music in Songs of three, fower and five voyces (1571), 
the first Elizabethan songbook. Other poems were reprinted in 
works by Gabriel Harvey, Holinshed, Henry Holland, and Laurence 
Humfrey.** Yet evidence of widespread publication merely verifies 
the popularity of Haddon’s poetry; it does not account for it. 
Elizabethan readers must have found a great deal to suit them in 
his verses, which otherwise would not have commanded the interest 
of the public for so long a time. An examination of the poems may 
help to explain why they were popular despite their lack of great 
intrinsic merit. 

It must be granted that Haddon has a certain smoothness and 
ease of style in both prose and verse, and that on occasion he 
becomes enjoyable; but on the whole his works lack any touch of 
real greatness. Still, it would be unwise to judge the reactions of 
Elizabethan readers on purely esthetic grounds; besides, he had 
warned them away from such an interpretation: 

Regula, quae numeris currens, ut promptior esset, 
inis haec nobis unica causa fuit. 
Haddon’s readers were indeed attracted to his poetry for reasons 
other than esthetic ones. First of all, his subject matter appealed to 
them, and at the same time he had a part in shaping the spirit of 
the age. His poems based upon Scripture were a contribution to 
the body of Biblical paraphrase that was eagerly devoured in Prot- 
estant countries in the sixteenth century because it derived from the 

22Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), I, 
113-14, 

23British Museum Harleian MS. 425. W. W. Greg and Louis Thorn Golding 


assert that the attribution of the translation to Arthur Golding is erroneous (see 
Louis Thorn Golding, An Elizabethan Puritan [New York, 1937], pp. 161-63). 


24See the bibliography appended to this article for a list of contemporary tran- 
scriptions, enaulalinth and reprints of works by Haddon. 
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ultimate source of religious authority and pointed out directly to 
the individual reader the way to proper moral conduct. Then, in 
his didactic verses he treated several of the themes which were 
repeated again and again in the poetry of the period: the ravages 
of time, the mutability and brevity of human existence, the conquest 
of the passions by the reasonable life, the ages of man, the desire 
for rest and sleep, the problems of the married state, human frailty 
as contrasted with divine goodness and mercy, and, especially, death 
as the door to immortal life. There is even, as has been shown, some- 
thing of experiment in a few of his poems with new ways of saying 
the things in which the age was interested. 

Yet there are two features of Haddon’s poetry that explain more 
fully his attraction for Elizabethan readers: his ethical viewpoint 
and his intense patriotism. Though personal morality and national 
feeling actually merge in his works, the statement of his moral posi- 
tion is most clear in the poems based on sacred writings, while his 
patriotism is best expressed in the verses on political subjects. 

Wolfgang Mann gives an interpretation of Haddon’s Scriptural 
paraphrases that helps to account for their strong appeal to his con- 
temporaries. According to Mann, the course of religious develop- 
ment in England from the time of Henry VIII to the last decades 
of the sixteenth century turned from attention to the political side 
of reform to a concern, in the reigns of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
with personal piety and morality. The older interest in the ritualistic 
and dogmatic sides of religion was gradually displaced by a stronger 
emphasis on its ethical side. A turning from without to within 
resulted, and, as Mann says, “the way was prepared for the psychol- 
ogy and will-mastery of Puritanism” In this movement away from 
the traditional authority of the Roman Catholic Church toward a 
personal, individual kind of religion, the Bible became the sole 
foundation for each truth of faith and replaced the confessional 
as a guide for conduct. In the poetry of Haddon, Mann sees an 
illustration of and influence on this development. The lighter and 
freer aspects of life are omitted from Haddon’s works; with him 
there is no purely esthetic delight nor joy in the pleasure of spiritual 
contemplation, for he is too much taken up with the business of 


finding in Scripture a way for man to lead his daily life in accordance 
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with the will of his Maker. Mann concludes that in dealing with 
contemporary reaction to these works “one may thus scarcely judge 
Haddon’s performance from the artistic standpoint, but must judge 
from his intention, to point out the foundations of evangelical 
morality:’?® 

One must not assume from Mann’s discussion that Haddon’s view- 
point is that of strictly evangelical Christianity or even that of 
advanced Protestantism. A friend of Martin Bucer and Matthew 
Parker and a favorite of Queen Elizabeth and William Cecil, Haddon 
was naturally a traveler on the via media in matters of religion. 
Though he did express belief in election by grace and the inability 
of fallen man to merit divine favor, his poems advocate a morality 
which implies that faith alone is not sufficient. Oddly enough, he 
chose for his purpose certain parts of the Bible which are difficult 
to reconcile with Protestant theology. Tobias, Ecclesiasticus, the 
Prayer of Manasses, and the Epistle of St. James are not works in 
which one might expect a poet of the reformation party to interest 
himself. The three Old Testament items are all considered apocryphal 
by English Protestants, and the Epistle of St. James, though admitted 
to be canonical, hardly supports the chief point of doctrine of the 
reformed faith. Ecclesiasticus stresses the idea of service and of 
earthly reward for virtuous actions, and the Epistle of St. James 
insists that faith without good works is unavailing to salvation. The 
seeming inconsistency between theology and morality is not peculiar 
to Haddon among Elizabethan poets, although he is almost the first 
of them in whose works it is encountered. In Francis Thynne’s 
Emblemes and Epigrammes (1600), one also finds the suggestion 
that faith alone is not enough,” and in William Warner’s Albions 
England (1612 ed., p. 192) appear the following lines: 
know our Church-men know that Faith is dead where lacke on works, 


But so o obscurely hath been blancht of good workes else-wheare done, 
As many, boasting onely Faith, faiths fruits selfe aptly shonne 

When such a faith is but the faith of that faith-fruitles Devill 

That cited Scripture unto Christ, applying good to evill. 


*5Mann, op. cit., pp. 151-53, 171-74. 


Pin: F. J. Furnivall (London, 1876), p. 63, epigram on “One assumed he was 
elected” 
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These are middle-way ethics; as Haddon, and the others after him, 
insist, good works are the outward sign of faith. Moreover, Haddon 
and later poets lay stress on good works, service, and, to a certain 
extent, earthly rewards in order to teach the reader to serve England 
well. For with Haddon and many of his contemporaries, love of 
God and love of nation are very closely related. 

This practical identification of patriotism with religion was the 
chief source of Haddon’s appeal to his countrymen. Bradner and 
Mann find that his popularity was due largely to the growing feeling 
among Englishmen of the time that it was their destiny to establish 
the kingdom of God upon earth. Consequently, Haddon’s works 
were like a prophecy of the future glory of the nation and, through 
his preaching of repentance and urging the development of national 
virtue and harmony under the protection of God, served to point 
the way to the greatness that lay in store for the English people. 
Others before him expressed similar feelings, but as Mann puts it: 
“In Haddon the national and religious bent of English humanism 
are united with the pronounced, religiously formed messianic con- 
viction of the English nation, the ‘Handmaiden of the Lord) as 
Haddon calls it, and the result is that finally service to God and to 
the nation become one:”” 

The nationalism that was peculiar to Elizabethan England was 
clearly expressed in Haddon’s poems. Between the death of Rich- 
ard III and the years immediately after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada there was a constant growth in England of patriotism that 
became almost a religion, its Messiah being personified in the Tudor 
monarch. Something of this feeling was carried over into the reigns 
of James I and Charles I, especially upon the occasion of the Gun- 
powder Plot, but on the whole a truly religious nationalism was a 
phenomenon of the Tudor period. And Haddon was one of the 
earliest literary figures to voice its spirit. 

Before the end of the Middle Ages, one finds no evidence of 
belief that the English nation and its monarch are especially favored 
of God. Patriotism of the more fervent kind is rare, except in the 
negative sense of anti-Scotch and anti-French sentiment. But toward 


27Op. cit., p. 186. 
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the end of Henry VII’s reign, one finds Stephen Hawes expressing 
the idea that the Tudors have been called to the kingship by heavenly 
grace, that God will ever guide them aright and will maintain Eng- 
land in peace and prosperity under their protection: 


Grace stereth well / the grace of God is grete 
Whiche you hath brought / to your ryall se 

And in your ryght / it hath you surely sette 

Above us all San have the soveraynte 

Whose worthy power / and regall dygnyte 

All our rancour / and our debate and ceace 

Hath to us brought / bothe welthe reste and peace.”* 


Upon the accession of Henry VIII, patriotic feeling increased 
among the poets. John Skelton and Sir Thomas More are anti-Scotch 
and anti-French to the point of implying that God is on the side 
of the English against their traditional enemies. More’s “In suscepti 
diadematis diem Henrici octavi . . . carmen gratulatorium,’ celebrates 
the new reign as the beginning of a new age for England. Praising 
the Tudor line for fostering peace and for ruling a free people as 
just kings, not as tyrants, he expresses the wish that Henry and 
Catherine will have many children and grandchildren to continue 
this dynasty that has brought good fortune to the realm.”* Somewhat 
later, John Leland sings of the glories of England and the Tudor 
family in various Latin poems which are similar in content and feeling 
to those of More. About the same time, Bishop John Bale’s King 
Johan and the Ludicra (published 1573) of John Parkhurst added a 
new anti-papal spirit to the poetry of rising nationalistic sentiment. 

But Haddon’s verses on political subjects (written between 1545 
and 1560) are the first that clearly bear the marks of the new 
patriotism. Like the poems of his predecessors, they rejoice in the 
peace brought about by the Tudors, contain anti-Scotch and anti- 
French sentiment, and pray for long continuation of the reigning 
dynasty. However, a new note appears in his works which is only 


*sDedicatory verses to Henry VII, The Pastime of Pleasure, ed. William Edward 
Mead (London, 1928), pp. 4-5. 


29See Skelton’s “Chorus de Dis, Contra Gallos? Poetical Works, ed. Alexander 
Dyce (London, 1843), I, 191; and More’s Epigrammata, bound with his Utopia 
(Basle, 1518), pp. 181-89, 214-17, 239-40. 
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vaguely present in those of previous writers. Now England definitely 
becomes the nation most beloved of God, with a glorious destin 
if Englishmen will prove themselves worthy of favor. “Angliae 
prosopopoeia;’ which celebrates the auspicious beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, is rather an epitome of Haddon’s poems 
of this type, for it shows most fully of all of them, his belief in 
and desires for his country. In it he expresses the conviction that 
the English people are the chosen race, that England has a divine 
mission to lead the rest of the world to Sion, and that the good 
fortune of the realm is inextricably bound to the success of the 
Tudor dynasty. Patriotism wells up so strongly in the poem that 
for once Haddon almost allows himself to be carried away from 
his moral purpose by a delight in natural beauty—the natural beauty 
of his England. However, though it resembles Virgil’s Georgics in 
its diction and in its praise of the poet’s homeland, “Angliae pro- 
sopopoeia” nowhere achieves the concreteness of imagery and the 
intimacy with one’s native soil that is noticeable in Virgil’s work. 
England, speaking in her own person, opens Haddon’s poem by 
granting that she is a small island, but she also makes clear that 
despite her size her great people have made her illustrious. She does 
not mean to vaunt her own praises; yet she must admit that her 
glory is the result of special divine favor. God has provided her 
with beauty of scenery and the riches of the earth, great gifts indeed, 
though not the greatest of His gifts to her. The chief gift is election 
to membership in Christ, for God so loves England that He has 
driven from her shores the blind errors of the past and has restored 
to her soil the ancient Christian faith and the true piety of the 
Fathers. The rest of the poem is England’s prayer that the Creator 
will stir up the soul of the nation to virtue and will allow Elizabeth 
to flourish under His protection so that there may be lasting peace 
in the realm. Then harmony will prevail throughout the land, and 
though many things might be asked of God, England, His “hand- 
maiden,’ will ask for nothing more. Though a chosen vessel, she 
admits her unworthiness, concluding with the request that never- 
theless His blessing may be always upon her (Poémata [1567], pp. 
105-107). “Angliae prosopopoeia” distills into one petition Haddon’s 
hope that England, “ancilla domini; may receive the grace necessary 
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to carry out her divine mission upon earth. These are sentiments 
which one sees repeated in later poets who wrote of Drake and the 
Armada, of papist plots against the nation, and of Elizabeth herself. 
Here is an earlier example of the kind of patriotism found in such 
writings as Peele’s “Farewell to Norris and Drake;’ Markham’s Sir 
Richard Grenville, Daniel’s Civil Wars, Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, 
and the Faerie Queene.*® Haddon, then, stands forth as a poetic 
herald of the triumph of the Elizabethan national and religious spirit. 
Only when his expression of the ideals by which his age lived had 
been surpassed by that of poets writing in the vernacular did his 
audience disappear and the demand for editions of his works cease. 

Such is the story of Walter Haddon, Elizabethan Latinist. Too 
highly admired by his contemporaries, praised and then neglected 
by succeeding generations, he is now justly granted only a certain 
limited capacity as a writer. However, he has been read once more 
by a few scholars in our own time with close attention and con- 
siderable historical interest. In general, Bradner and Mann have 
given the soundest judgments of his works, Haddon deserves only 
moderate praise for his matter and style, but he is worth looking 
into as a key figure in the intellectual, religious, and literary history 
of the English Renaissance, especially the history of those transi- 
tional middle years of the sixteenth century which have been cast 
into shadow by the greater brilliance of the immediately preceding 
and following ages. A clear understanding of any period of history 
requires a knowledge not only of its greater figures but also of the 
ideals and accomplishments of its lesser, more representative, men. As 
an important minor writer who had a considerable influence on the 
minds of his contemporaries and a part in shaping the ideals by 
which they lived and wrote, Haddon is one of the clues to our 
better understanding the milieu of humanism and religious reforma- 
tion out of which emerged some of the major literary figures of 
Renaissance England. 

Appended is a list of Haddon’s works. 

8See George Peele, Works, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1888), II, 236-40; [Gervase 
Markham], The Most Honorable Tragedie of Sir Richard Grinvile, Knight (London, 
1595); Samuel Daniel, The Complete Works, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (London, 


1885-86), II, passim; William Shakespeare, Henry VIII V. v. 15-56; and Edmund 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, especially II. ii. 40-41; Ill. iii. 48-49; IV. Prol. 5. 
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A LIST OF THE WORKS OF WALTER HADDON 


I. Eprrions 


D. G. Haddoni, Regii Professoris in Ivre Ciuili, Cantabrigienses: 
siue Exhortatio ad Literas. London, Richard Grafton, 1552. 8°. 
STC 12595. 


This oration is reprinted in Lucubrationes, pp. 109-34. 


. D. Gvalteri Haddoni, Legum Doctoris, serenissimae reginae 


Elisabethae, a supplicum libellis, Poémata, ed. Thomas Hatcher, 
London, William Seres, 1567. 4°. 

This volume is meant to be and always appears bound with 
Lucubrationes. It contains several verse paraphrases of Sacred 
Scripture and other religious writings, several didactic pieces, 
lines on important political events between 1545-1560, and 
occasional poems addressed to or about many important persons 
of the age, including: Queen Elizabeth, Edward VI, Henry 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Richard Coxe, Thomas Wilson, 
Roger Ascham, Sir John Cheke, Thomas Norton of Bristol, Sir 
Thomas Hoby, Martin Bucer, John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
Henry Fitzalan, Lord Maltravers, James Haddon, Louis Vives, 
Sir Thomas Mason, Lady Jane Seymour, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


Archbishop Cranmer, Archbishop Parker, Anne Henneage, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Thomas Cecil, Sir William 
Paget, Sir Thomas Chaloner, and Thomas Howard, Third Duke 
of Norfolk. 


. D. Gvalteri Haddoni, Serenissimae Reginae Elizabethae a sup- 


plicum libellis, Poémata aliquot. London, William Seres, 1567. 8°. 
This volume contains selections from the scriptural paraphrases 
and didactic poems in the quarto Poémata (1567), plus a poem 
addressed to Sir Nicholas Bacon. It is not listed in the STC 
and apparently has survived in only one copy, that in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


. G. Haddoni, Legum Doctoris, S. Reginae Elisabethae a suppli- 


cum libellis, lucubrationes passim collectae & editae, ed. Thomas 
Hatcher. London, William Seres, 1567. 4°. STC 12596. 
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. Liber Precum Pvblicarum, sev ministerii Ecclesiasticae adminis- 
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Entered to Seres, 1567-68 (Arber, I, 359). This is the only 
work known definitely to be Haddon’s for which there is an 
entry. It contains his orations, chiefly on academic subjects, and 
his epistles. Among those to whom correspondence is addressed 
are: Henry Brandon, John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
Sir John Cheke, George Day, Bishop of Chichester, Richard 
Coxe, Thomas Wilson, Jerome Osorio, Robert Dudley, Earl of 


Leicester, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Thomas Henneage, and John 
Sturm. 


trationis Sacramentorum, aliorumque rituum @ ceremoniarum 
in Ecclesia Anglicana. London, Reginald Wolf, n. d. [ 1560? ]. 4°. 
STC 16424. 

This work is Haddon’s revision of Alexander Alesius’ Latin 
Prayer Book (1551), STC 16423. 

(b) Another issue: with sixteen additional leaves containing 
certain occasional prayers. STC 16424. 

(c) Another edition: London, Reginald Wolf, 1569. 8°. STC 
16425. 

(d) Another edition: London, Reginald Wolf, 1572. With this 
is bound Liber Psalmorum Davidis, 1571. 16°. STC 16426. 
(e) Another edition: London, Thomas Vautrollier, 1574. 8°. 
STC 16427. 

This is a reprint of the edition of 1572. 

(f) Another edition: London, John Jackson, 1594. 8°. STC 
16428. 

(g) Another edition: London, John Norton, 1604. 8°. STC 
16429. 

(h) Liber precum publicarum in usum Ecclesiae Chathedralis 


[sic] Christi Oxon. Oxford, Joseph Barnes, 1615. 8°. STC 16447. 


This is an abridgement of the Latin Prayer Book containing the 
Liber Psalmorum. After the edition of 1560, this was the only 
edition of the Latin Prayer Book authorized by the crown. 


(i) Liber psalmorum et precum in usum ecclesiae. Oxford, 
Leonard Lichfield, 1639. 8°. STC 16448. 
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Oratio lesu Christi Salvatoris Nostri, Qva populum affatus est, 
cum ascendisset in montem. London, Reginald Wolf, 1555. 8°, 
This collection of paraphrases of Scripture is not listed in the 
STC. Its contents are: dedicatory verses to Reginald Cardinal 
Pole, “Pio lectori;’ paraphrases of Matthew V-VII, the Epistle 
of St. James, and Psalm CIII. All of these except the dedicatory 
verses were reprinted in Poémata (1567). 


. Poématum Gualteri Haddoni, Legum Doctoris, Sparsim Col- 


lectorum, Libri Duo (ed. Thomas Hatcher]. London, William 
Seres, 1576. 8°. STC 12597. 


This is the most complete edition of Haddon’s poems. In addition 
to those printed in the quarto edition of 1567, it contains: a para- 
phrase of the first twelve books of Ecclesiasticus, an epigram “In 
aedes Apthorpianas D. Gualt. Mildmaii,’ two more poems on 
Archbishop Parker, dedicatory verses to the volume by John 
Frere, and obituary poems on Haddon and his son Clere by Giles 
Fletcher the Elder, Daniel Rogers, and Osmund Lakes. “Con- 
fessio peccatoris” and “Amatorium” are printed without the 
qualifying words “incerto authore” found in the quarto of 1567. 
(b) Another edition: London, Richard Yardley and Peter Short, 
1592. 8°. 

This edition is not listed in the STC. Its text is identical with that 
of the edition of 1576, but it was set in entirely new type. The 
only known copy is an imperfect one in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 


. Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. London, John Day, 1571. 


4°. STC 6006. 

Sir John Cheke and Haddon helped translate this work. 

(b) Another edition: London, Thomas Harper and Richard 
Harper, 1640. 4°. STC 6007. 


(c) Another issue: London, Thomas Harper and Richard Har- 
per, 1640. 4°. STC 6008. 


. Contra Hieron. Osorium, eiusque odiosas insectationes pro Euan- 


gelicae veritatis necessaria Defensione, Responsio Apologetica. 
London, John Day, 1577. 4°. STC 12593. 
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Haddon completed Book One and Book Two up to fol. 70°; the 
rest of Book Two and all of Book Three were the work of John 
Foxe. 


II. Fuerrive anp UNcERTAIN Works 


. Dialogus contra papistarum tyrannidem. London, William Seres, 


1562. 8°. STC 19175. 

Entered to Seres, 1562-63 (Arber, I, 199). Hatcher ascribes this 
work to Haddon in Poémata (1576). It is not certain that Haddon 
wrote it, although his poem, “Contra Evangelicorum hostes, 
precatio,’ is printed with the dialogue. An English translation of 
the work, A Dialogue against the tyranny of the Papists, trans. 
E. C., was issued by Seres in the same year. 8°. STC 19176. 
Entered to Seres, 1562-63 (Arber, I, 201). 


. An epigram on the banqueting-house prepared by Lord Cobham 


for Queen Elizabeth’s entertainment, 1559. These verses do not 
appear in any edition of the Poémata but were printed in Holins- 
hed’s Chronicles, London, 1586-87, III, 1510, and transcribed, 
British Museum, Add. MS. 37, 666, fol. 39. 


. Anepitaph on his mother, Dorothy Haddon Dayrell. An English 


translation is reprinted by George Lipscomb, The History and 
Antiquities of the County of Buckingham (London, 1847), I, 
37-38. 


. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge MS. 109, p. 59. An epitaph 


on Bishop Cuthbert Tunstal. 
Reprinted by Charles Sturge, Cuthbert Tunstal, Churchman, 
Scholar, Statesman, Administrator (London, 1938), pp. 328-29- 


. G. Haddoni Reformatione Anglicana epistola Apologetica ad 


H. Osorium, Lusitanum. [Paris?, Robert Estienne?, 1563? ]. 
No copy of this work is known to exist, and the reports on its 
publication are conflicting. DNB claims the publication for Es- 
tienne given above; Graesse says that it was published in quarto 
in London, 1565 (Trésor de Livres Rares et Précieux {Dresde, 
1864], V, 59). Sir Thomas Smith mentions in a letter to Cecil 
that it was to be printed in London by Richard Jugge or Reginald 
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Wolf (Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1564-65, pp. 110-111), 
but there is no record that either of these men published the 
epistle, It was reprinted in Lucubrationes, pp. 210-268, and by 
Daniel Gerdes in Scrinium Antiquarium (Groningen and Bre- 
men, 1749-65), IV, Part i. 


. Oration and verse conclusions to the disputations held before 


Queen Elizabeth at Cambridge, 1564. 
These works are mentioned as lost by Richard Watson Dixon, 
History of the Church of England (Oxford, 1902), p. 14. 


. Commendatory verses prefixed to Thomas Wilson’s translation 


of The Three Orations of Demosthenes (London, Henry Den- 
ham,1570), fol. Ait. 


III. ConTEMPORARY TRANSCRIPTIONS, TRANSLATIONS, 
AND REPRINTS 


. Ascham, Roger, Toxophilus. London, Edward Whitechurch, 


1545. loxophilus contains a dedicatory poem by Haddon. 


. Bodleian Library Ashmole MS. 1478, No. 36. A transcription by 


Thomas Digges of Haddon’s verses in praise of Thomas Norton 
of Bristol’s Ordinal of Alchymy. 


. British Museum Harleian MS. 425, fol. 73. “An exhortation to 


England to repent, made in Latin by doctor haddon in ye greate 
sweate 1551, and translated by Arth. Golding:’ This is a trans- 
lation into English of Haddon’s “Ad Anglos, ut resipiscant:’ 


. British Museum Harleian MS, 1221, fol. 71°. An anonymous 


adaptation in English of Haddon’s “In effigiem suam? 


. Chaloner, Sir Thomas. De Illustrum Quvorvndam Encomiis 


Miscellanea, London, Thomas Vautrollier, 1579, p. 379. This 
work concludes with Haddon’s epitaph on Chaloner. 


. Cheke, Sir John, ed. De obitu . .. Martini Buceri, London, Regi- 


nald Wolf, 1551/2, fols. Iii, fiiiv-giiv, Cheke prints Haddon’s 
funeral oration and elegy on Bucer. 


. British Museum, Egerton MS. 2642, fol. 257". “A Mayde of 


modest mynde” by [Sylvanus Scorye? ]. 
This is an English translation of Haddon’s poem “Sobria virgo’’ 
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. Flemming, Abraham, ed. A Panoplie of Epistles, London (for 


10. 


12. 


13. 
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Ralph Newberie), 1576, pp. 413-27. 
Flemming translates five of Haddon’s epistles addressed to North- 
umberland, Leicester, Smith, and Henneage (2). 


. Haddon, Walter, and John Foxe. Against lerome Osorius . . . 


An Answer Apologeticall, trans. James Bell. London, John Day, 
1581. 

This is a translation of Haddon and Foxe’s Contra Hieron. 
Osorium. 


Harington, Sir John. “Supplie or Addicion to the catalogue of 
Bishops” (1608) in Nugae Antiquae, ed. Thomas Park (London, 
1804), II, 107. 


Harington reprints an exchange of epigrams between Haddon 
and Richard Coxe. 


. Hartwell, Abraham, A Sight of the Portugal] Pearle. London, 


William Seres, 1565. 
This is a translation of Haddon’s first epistle to Osorio. 


Harvey, Gabriel. Gratulationum Valdinensium. London, Henry 
Binneman, 1578, I, 2; II, 4; III, 2-3. 

Harvey reprints poems of Haddon addressed to Queen Eliza- 
beth, Leicester, and Thomas Cecil. 


Harvey, Gabriel. Smithvs; vel Mvsarvm Lachrymae. London, 
Henry Binneman, 1577/8, pp. 163, 170, 201-202. 
Harvey reprints an encomium of Sir Thomas Smith from Had- 


don’s inaugural oration as regius professor of civil law at Cam- 
bridge. 


. Holinshed, Raphael. The Chronicles. London, 1586/7, III, 1509. 


Holinshed reprints Haddon’s epitaph on Elizabeth, Marchioness 
of Northampton, and his “Sunt antiquorum calves, etc.;’ the 
latter of which Holinshed says is an impresa on the arms of Wil- 
liam Hughes, Bishop of St. Asaph (see Item 18 below). 


. [Holland, Henry.] Herodlogia Anglica. Arnhem, 1620, pp. 55, 


162. 


This work contains Haddon’s epitaphs on Cheke and Cranmer. 
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Humfrey, Laurence, De Religionis conseruatione ref ormatione 
uera. Basle, 1559, pp. 109-10. 

Humfrey reprints Haddon’s “Precatio ad tempora Mariaeaccom- 
modata” but inappropriately changes the name “Mariae” to 
“Elizabetae”’ 


. Kendall, Timothy, trans. Flovvers of Rplgsonmes. London, 


John Shepherd, 1577, pp. 90-94. 
Kendall translates and paraphrases several of Haddon’s poems, 


. The life of the 70. Archbishopp off Canterbury presentlye sit- 


ting. [Geneva? ], 1574. 

The lines mentioned in Item 14 as being addressed to Bishop 
Hughes are paraphrased at the beginning of this work and are 
addressed to Archbishop Parker as they arein Haddon’s Poémata, 


. Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 169, fol. 147’. “Against a rep 


sentation by pictures” (1616). 
This is a paraphrase of Haddon’s lines “In effigiem suam:’ 


. Tottel?’s Miscellany, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1928), I, 113-14. 
In the first edition only appears Nicholas Grimald’s paraphrase 
of Haddon’s lines on the death of Henry Fitzalan, Lord Mal- 


travers. 


. Whythorne, Thomas. Songs of three, fower and five voyces. 


London, John Day, 1571, Tenor Volume, fols. AAA,-AAAS. 
Whythorne reprints Haddon’s poem “De musica’’ 


. Wilson, Thomas. The Arte of Rhetorique. London, Richard 


Grafton, 1552/3. 
Commendatory verses by Haddon are prefixed. 


. Wilson, Thomas. The Rule of Reason. London, Richard Graf- 


ton, 1552. 
Commendatory verses by Haddon are prefixed. 


. Wilson, Thomas, ed. Vita et Obitus ... Henrici et Caroli Bran- 


doni. London, Richard Grafton, 1551, fols. Aiv-Cii'. 
Wilson prints Haddon’s funeral oration and verses on the Bran- 
dons as well as “Ad Anglos, ut resipiscant’’ 
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Donne and Saint Teresa on the Ecstasy 
By McCann 


Mi PATON RAMSAY, in Les doctrines médiévales chez Donne, 
has briefly called attention to “very pronounced resemblances” 
between Donne’s “The Ecstasy” and the middle portion of ‘Teresa’s 
Vida in which the Spanish saint gives detailed accounts of her ecsta- 
sies.’ At first glance, any hint of affinity between a poem of profane 
wit and the autobiography of a nun appears bold and incongruous. 
An examination of the two works, however, reveals not only some 
of the differences one would expect, but a surprising amount of 
agreement about the position of bodies and the movements of souls 
during a contorted ecstasy. That Teresa was famous for the violence 
of her ecstasies is evidenced by Bernini’s statue of her in the throes 
of a spasm. There is no evidence in Donne’s poem, or in his other 
works, that he himself had experienced an ecstasy. Yet there is a 
pronounced similarity in the reactions of two strong-minded indi- 
viduals—separated by sex, history, and national culture but curiously 
alike in temperament—to a single startling experience. 

In studying this resemblance, I have elected to concentrate on a 
comparison of the two authors, rather than to explore at length 
the possibility of indebtedness on Donne’s part. Of course, Donne 
may have read the Vida. Certainly his first trip to Spain, although 
the exact date is unknown, occurred not long after the widespread 
worship of her relics which followed Teresa’s death in 1582 and 
shortly after the evidence of extended popularity, Luis de Ledn’s 
edition of her works in 1588. The only Spanish book which Donne 
is known to have possessed, Josefina, is the work of Teresa’s chief 
compiler, annotator, and apologist, Jeronimo Gracian (1545-1614), 
written at her own request.’ A born casuist in search of complex 
material to twist and suborn, Donne may have been drawn, not only 

1Les doctrines médiévales chez Donne, le poéte metapbysicien de Angleterre 
(London, 1917), p. 256. 


2J. A. Mufioz Rojas, “Un libro espafiol en la biblioteca de Donne? Revista de 
filologia espatiola, XXV (1944), 108-11. This autographed book, possession of which 
Donne acknowledged in a sermon, is now in the British Museum. 
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to Teresa’s accounts, but to the many analyses of her experiences 
written by her friends and disciples. 

Since, however, there is no direct proof of Donne’s indebtedness, 
it is well to remember that the root ideas of mysticism had spread 
their network over sixteenth-century Europe. Although Spanish 
mysticism, in its sudden brief flowering, was a strong and original 
influence, it was frequently combined with earlier traditions such 
as those of Pseudo-Dionysius and Plotinos. Donne must have read 
widely in mystical literature. Accordingly, one might conclude with 
Evelyn Simpson that Donne may have acquired his conception of 
the ecstasy from Plotinos, whom he knew in Latin.’ 

A comparison of Plotinos’ ecstasy with that of Donne and Teresa 
hardly supports this premise. In strong contrast with the nervous 
sensibility of Teresa and Donne is the apathy expressed by Plotinos. 
Plotinos hardly bothers to explain his state except as a falling into 
“perfect stillness” so complete as to have no physical consequences. 
In this state “...utterly resting, he has become rest itself?’* In 
aesthetic terms, Plotinos’ accounts suggest medieval calm and accept- 
ance, whereas the ecstasies of Teresa and Donne share certain strong 
characteristics of baroque art: naturalistic detail, emotionality, and 
the contortions which result from conflict between two powerful 


opposing forces. They have that quality which John Ruskin de- 
scribed as “active rigidity; the peculiar energy which gives tension 


to movement, and stiffness to resistance. . .?”° 

The most interesting parallels between the two works are, how- 
ever, not aesthetic, but psychological, and prompt one to view 
Teresa and Donne not as historical figures, but as human beings 
dealing expertly with a complex emotional state. Both provide ma- 
terial for the contemporary psychologist, for they are introspective 
and empirical. Although they express primary concern for the inner 
states of consciousness, their accounts embody a wealth of sensory 
detail. Why, one wonders, was each drawn to this subject? What 
were they trying to accomplish by a detailed description of an 


8A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (London, 1948), p. 49. 
4The Essence of Plotinos, ed. Grace H. Turnbull (New York, 1948), p. 221. 


5“The Nature of Gothic? in The Works of John Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and 
Alexander Wedderburn, Library Edition, Vol. X (London, 1904), p. 239. 
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ecstasy? Are their common terms and attitudes the result of coin- 
cidence? If so, a study of the Vida and “The Ecstasy” offers varia- 
tions on a theme by a saint and by a man who fervently identified 
himself as a sinner. Or—if Donne was in any sense a borrower— 
was he making satanic use of saintly material because it was especially 
suited to his purpose? 

Donne’s purpose was negative: to subvert the tradition of Platonic 
love. Teresa’s purpose was largely positive. As nun, foundress, and 
reformer, she wished to write an empirical account for her beloved 
but all-too-human “daughters” of the Church, telling exactly what 
an ecstasy is. “Exactly this and nothing more or less,’ she might 
have concluded, Careful of the truth and careless of syntax, she 
aimed to set a course which frail novices might follow. In one sense 
Teresa was deflating or attacking false ideas about the ecstasy, for 
she sincerely hated attitudinizing about miracles, and she wished to 
make clear that an ecstasy was compounded of agony and embar- 
rassment, as well as joy. That Teresa could exercise her sharp wit 
for the purpose of deflation is indicated, not only by her delightful 
burlesque of the vejamen, or doctor’s oral, but also by her rebuke 
to a suggestible nun, in which she compared arrobamiento (ecstasy) 
with embobamiento (enchantment).° For the most part, she attacked 
solely because she wished to reform. 

Both the Vida and “The Ecstasy” are self-conscious, as well as 
didactic. Donne is lecturing, reporting, defending himself before 
an imaginary onlooker. Teresa is always acutely conscious of how 
her spasms must affect bystanders, who can see only how she looks 
and not how she feels. Both Donne and Teresa wish to strip away 
a false encrustation of sentiment from an experience which was real 
to them and shocking to souls without empathy. Each is in a sense 
foredoomed to failure. Teresa continues, however, to write books 
on order. And Donne ends his poem defensively, as if uncertain 
whether to challenge the observer or appeal to him: 

And if some lover, such as we, 
Have heard this dialogue of one, 
Let him still mark us, he shall see 
Small change when we're to bodies gone. 


*Moradas, in Obras, ed. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa (Burgos, 1915-19), IV, 66. 
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Self-conscious and didactic, Teresa and Donne are also impatient 
and embattled, as reformers frequently are. Teresa’s account of the 
cessation of bodily activities is a study in congealed restlessness. In 
decribing her state, she is artless and as accurate as possible. Breath- 
lessly, she acknowledges the diversity and inconsistencies which 
underlie the apparent rigidity of a trance: 


Now let us turn to the ecstasy, to what is most ordinary in them. I sy 
that many times it seemed to me that it left me a body so light, that 
weight was absent from me, and others it was too much, that I scarcely 


knew how to put my feet on the ground; thus when it is in an ecstasy the’ 


body remains as dead without being able to do anything for itself many 
times, and however it [the ecstasy] takes it, it remains always; whether 
seated; whether with hands open; whether closed. Because, although 
seldom is the sense lost, sometimes it has befallen me to lose it [the sense] 
for the whole time and occasionally for a short space of time. But the 
ordinary situation is that it is disturbed and, although it can do nothing 
for itself, it does not stop understanding and hearing like something from 
a distance. I do not say that it understands and hears when it [the ecstasy] 
is in ascent over it. I say ascent, in the times that the powers are lost, be- 
cause they are very united with God, so that then it does not see, nor hear, 
nor feel, it seems to me... .” 


Donne’s account, while unsparing of detail, is exaggerated—one 
might also say tainted by impure motives. Donne tips the scales 
in favor of his eventual decision by accentuating the grotesque 
torpor of twisted eyebeams and “‘intergrafted” hands cemented by 
balm in the bodies which lie like “sepulchral statues.’ He also extends 
the time to impossible limits: 

All day the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing, all the day. 
(ll. 19-21) 


As he develops his poem, Donne uses the language of warfare 
which came naturally to the lips of Teresa, a daughter of Spain 
in the era of Ignatius, Christian martyrdom, and caballeria alo divino, 
Donne relates suspension of sense to suspension of victory in the 
lengthy struggle of two equal powers over the virtually unseeing 
forms: 


*Vida, in Obras, I, 152-53. 
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Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double string. 

... And pictures in our eyes to get 

Was all our propagation. 

As ’twixt two equal armies, Fate 
Suspends uncertain victory, 

Our souls—which to advance their state 
Were gone out—hung ’twixt her and me. 
And whilst our souls negotiate there, 
We like supulchral statues lay. 


(Il. 7-19) 
With her usual careless precision, Teresa describes a similar battle. 


She begins by answering a question to which her practical nature 
gave priority: 


You will ask me how it is that the ecstasy may sometimes last so many 
hours. And many times what happens to me is that, as I said in the last 
prayer, it is enjoyed in intervals. Many times the soul is engulfed, or the 
Lord engulfs it in himself, to speak more accurately, and holding it thus 
for a while, it is left with only the will. This bustling activity of these 
other two powers seems to me like that which the little tongue of those 
sun dials has, that never stops, but when the Sun of Justice wishes, he 
makes them stop. This I say is for a little while, but as the impetus and 
raising of the spirit was great, and although these powers are active again, 
the will remains engulfed, it acts as mistress of all that operation in the 
body; because although the other two active powers wish to impede her 
[the will], [which are] the least of her enemies, [she should take care 
that] the senses do not also obstruct her; and thus she makes them be sus- 
pended, because the Lord so wishes it. And for the most part the eyes are 
closed, although we do not wish to close them; and if sometimes open, as 
I said, it does not recognize or observe what it sees.* 


The two passages are interesting together, not only because they 
represent so clearly the force of a great battle, but because the 
language of both is homely, comparisons are ingenious, and details 
relating to duration of time and position of bodily parts appear 
to be based on close observation. Teresa, famous for her easy use 
of the vernacular, is more colloquial than Donne. The word she 
uses to suggest the transaction between the Lord and the soul, 
bullirse, might be translated “to boil, to bustle, to be lively or rest- 


SIbid., p. 154. 
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less, to be industrious and active in business?’ While his earlier words 
suggest excitement, Donne strikes a flatter note, probably with sar- 
donic intent, as he uses a term of the market place, negotiate. 

The contrasts between restlessness and rigidity and between move- 
ments of the soul and activities of business life are no less startling 
than the erotic content of the two ecstasies, In another section of 
the Vida, Teresa explains the relationship between her and the Lord. 
Except that they do not see each other, Teresa believes their harmony 
to be like that expressed in Song of Solomon iv 9: 


Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my bride; 
Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, 
With one chain of thy neck.® 


This rapport is similar to that of two intellectual lovers who can 
communicate by look or expression, using the “soul’s language’’ In 
heaven, she says, all communication between God and the soul is 
silent and effortless. On earth the process is accelerated by absence 
of gesture and silent staring: 


Here [on earth] it is as if two persons love each other greatly and have 
good intelligence, even without gestures it seems that they understand 
each other with only looking at each other."° 


Unfortunately, while a human body is engaged in this rapt com- 
munication, it appears sepulchral. ‘Teresa remarks ruefully that any 
unlettered person, coming upon such, will insist upon regarding it 
as a dead body—and what a shame that there are even ignorant con- 
fessors who feel that way!** Like Teresa, Donne anticipates a dif- 
ference in attitude between unlettered observers and “intellectual 
lovers” who understand the language spoken between the two souls. 
If, Donne continues in “The Ecstasy;’ some one should come along 
who “by good love were grown all mind” so that he could understand 
“the soul’s language,’ he would hear an uplifting conversation. 

It is interesting to compare this implicit communication, which 
appears remarkably alike to Donne and Teresa, with the “soul’s 

*Tbid., p. 210. 

10Tbid., p. 154. 

11]bid. 
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language” of which the love-smitten Richard Crashaw wrote. After 
writing a hymn in Teresa’s honor, Crashaw appended “An Apologie 
for the fore-going Hymne as hauing been writt when the author 
was yet among the protestantes.’ After “apologizing, with perhaps 
the same reason Donne had for suppressing any mention of his 
indebtedness to Teresa, because her “dear books are guilty,’ Crashaw 
calls on love in defense: 


Forbid it, mighty Loue! let no fond Hate 

Of names & wordes, so farr praeiudicate. 

Souls are not Spaniards too, one freindly floud 
Of Baptism blends them all into a blood. 
Christ's faith makes but one body of all soules 
And loue’s that body’s soul, no law controwlls 
Our free traffique for heau’n, we may maintaine 
Peace, sure, with piety, though it come from Spain. 
What soul so e’ere, in any language can 

Speak heau’n like her’s is my souls country-man. 
O ’tis not spanish, but ’tis heau’n she speaks! 


(Il. 14-24) 


Although Crashaw was warmed by the erotic element in Teresa’s 
Vida, he tended to etherealize both her and her heavenly discourse. 
Donne, on the other hand, knew how to bring the subject down 
to earth. In “The Ecstasy” he reverses the process of ascent from 
the lower to the higher and appears to congratulate himself on 
doing a good thing when the lovers descend from spiritual to physical 
intercourse. He is, however, only expressing with finality a state 
of mind which Teresa freely acknowledges during the early stages 
of the ecstasy. She calls it a “desire for company’ It is a revulsion 
against the unnatural separation of body and soul; it is quite literally a 
desire to “keep body and soul together:’ Donne expresses it this way: 


But oh alas! so long, so far, 
Our bodies why do we forbear? 


(Il. 49-51) 
Teresa expresses the desire for company and enjoyment thus: 


It is as if one has a rope around the neck and is being hanged, who tries to 
draw breath; so it seems to me that this desire for company arises from 
our weakness; that as the pain puts us in danger of death, that this cer- 
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tainly creates (I have felt myself in this danger sometimes with great 
infirmities and symptoms, as I have said, and I believe I could say that 
this is as great as all | other infirmities] ), thus the desire that the body and 
soul must not separate, it is that one seeks help to draw breath, and so to 
say, complain and enjoy oneself, to seek remedy in order to live much 
against the will of the spirit, or the high part of the soul, which doesn’t 
wish to be out of this pain.’ 


Clearly Donne in his poem decided to “complain and enjoy him- 
self:’ He argues that, since the bodies have yielded their sense for 
the course of the ecstasy, some recompense is due them. Secondly, 
“weak” men (not those whom Teresa would call “lettered” and 
whom Donne called “grown all mind”) could easily read the “book” 
of their bodies’ love. (One wonders here if Donne had remembered 
Christ’s saying to Teresa: “I will be your book:’) And, finally, such 
“weak” men shall see “Small change when we're to bodies gone?’ 
Donne has added a final twist to the comparison of the attitudes of 
spiritually weak or strong men toward bodies in a state of ecstasy. 

The similarities of “The Ecstasy” and the middle portion of 
Teresa's Vida are so striking that one is even haunted by the illusion 
that the Renaissance saint and sinner are fighting the same battle 
with a common crusading spirit; the fact that the two protagonists 
carry the opposing banners of sacred and profane love is almost 
forgotten. If Donne’s indebtedness to Teresa cannot be clearly 
proved, the close similarities between the two claim attention as at 
least startling literary coincidence. Although far apart in history, 
politics, and religion, Donne and Teresa have left records of their 
ecstatic experience which illuminate not only the life of love but 
each other as well. 


12]bid., p. 151. 
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Swift’s Anglo-Latin Games and a Fragment of 
Polite Conversation in Manuscript 


By Grorce P. MAYHEW 


I 


fos his life Jonathan Swift enjoyed punning, and he delighted 
especially to play games with the similar sound and sense of 
Latin and English, What began as a game in 1673, at Kilkenny 
School, continued until his final creative period at the Deanery in 
Dublin. The waggish dog Latin of the schoolboy ended as the sys- 
tematized Anglo-Latin jeux desprit exchanged by Swift and 
Sheridan between 1730 and 1737. Hawkesworth, in his Life of Swift 
(1755), noticed that in the year 1673 Swift, aged six, was sent to 
school at Kilkenny. Dr. John Lyon, Swift’s guardian and friend in 
his last years, added this note on “the School of Kilkenny”: 


... as it is called. Being a large Building erected for that purpose, founded 
& endowed by y® Ormond Family. .. . And here he said, he first learned, 
soon after he entered y® School, those Words w he termd Latino- 
Anglice, Mi Dux et amasti Cus. This kind of writing was afterwards one 
of those whimsical Amusements that he sometimes entertained himself 
with, as he sunk in Years.1 


It is reasonable to suppose that such learned foolery continued 
at Trinity College, Dublin, while Swift was there. Because of the 
primarily verbal quality of such ephemeral wit, few records remain. 
One such, however, which has been dated 1707, is an account in 
Swift’s hand preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library entitled 
“A Dialogue in the Castilian Language’? It shows Swift already 
become an experienced and facile punster. The ampersand with 
which it concludes implies that the quibbles in Latin and English 
(with a word in French or Greek, now and again) could and did 
go on endlessly between Pembroke, the pun-loving Lord Lieutenant, 


1Victoria and Albert Museum, Forster No. 579, p. 12. 


2F, Elrington Ball, ed., The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., 6 vols. 
(London, 1910-14). Hereafter referred to as Corresp. See I, 373-78 (Appendix II), 
where “A Dialogue” is regularized, dated, and discussed. 
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and the Anglo-Irish group around him. Letters in the Correspond- 
ence and passages in the Journal to Stella make it clear that puns 
in Latin and English continued to pass between Swift and members 
of the “Castilian” crew from 1708 to 1713. Another page of manu- 
script in the Morgan Library records an April Fool joke for 1713, 
Below it Swift wrote a short account in English that punned upon 
all the terms from the trade of a baker.’ Typically, he concluded 
with a play upon “Rot you low rum; rotulorum, a Latin word which 
Swift had used quite seriously, not long before, in composing the 
epitaph for the tomb of his late friend, the Earl of Berkeley.‘ 

One of the first signs of Swift’s reviving interest in the world, 
after the death of Queen Anne and his own retirement to Ireland, 
was the explosive outburst of word-play that begins with “A Modest 
Defence of Punning;’ dated November 8, 1716, and in Swift’s hand. 
The first two paragraphs especially of this Morgan Library manu- 
script make great play with Latin words and phrases. A letter dated 
March 28, 1717, to Archdeacon Walls, refers in a jesting way to 
an offensive habit of the Reverend Dillon Ashe, and goes on to 
pun upon the Latin name of the gem Japis lazuli. (Corresp., II, 380.) 
“Dilly” Ashe was one of the participants in the “Castilian Dialogue? 
and Swift mentioned him frequently in the Journal to Stella as a 
punning companion in the London days. “Dilly” had died in May, 
1716. It was thereabouts, or in 1717, that Swift met the Reverend 
Thomas Sheridan, who was to become Swift’s fellow jester and 
“Viceroy trifler” during the second part of his lifetime, much as 
“Dilly” Ashe had been in the first part. 

S]bid., II, 407 (Appendix II). 

‘Ibid., I, 237-38; 389 (Appendix V). The phrase Swift used in the Latin epitaph 
was custos rotulorum, Keeper of the Rolls; it probably suggested to him this 
in a play upon terms from the baker’s trade. He used the word again in some Latino- 
pe jotting in Forster No. 530 (p. 63): “Ure a par sonas I here, Mari rotulorumy 
“You’re a parson as I hear, Marry, rot you low ‘rum:” The cant word in Ireland 
for “a poor Country os was “a Rum” as Swift used it in his poem of 1729, 
“The sal Question debated’ 

SHarold Williams, ed., The Poems of Jonathan Swift, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1937). 
Hereafter referred to as Poems. Sir Harold Williams makes out a good case for the 
first meeting of Swift and Sheridan in 1717 (Poems, I, 212). Ball (Corresp., III, 19m.) 
supports this date by referring to an entry in one of Swift’s account books for 
1717-1718 (Forster No. 510), where Swift mentioned attending a Greek play at 
Sheridan’s school in December, 1717. Sheridan himself sent Swift a facetious 
letter on Christmas Day, 1734 (Corresp., V, 120) in which he said vaguely that 
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Egged on by Swift and by the learned group around him at this 
time, Sheridan was soon at work systematizing the art of punning 
into a series of rules, The work was playfully entitled Ars Pun-ica, 
sive Flos Linguarum when published in 1719. Embalmed therein, 
as illustrative of “Rule One?’ is Swift’s most famous extemporaneous 
pun, Typically, it applies Virgil’s “Mantua, vae! miserae nimium 
vicina Cremonae!” to the destruction of a Cremona violin caused 
by the careless frisk of a lady’s mantua. 

Such games continued, and by 1723 Swift had written to Sheridan 
the first of the many Anglo-Latin letters and trifles they were to 
exchange in the next fourteen years. By his wit and merry good 
humor Sheridan, like “Dilly” Ashe before him, had endeared himself 
to Stella, herself no mean wit. After her death Swift grew closer 
to Sheridan, the classical scholar and schoolmaster, than to any of 
his other Irish friends. By 1730 or 1731 they had so systematized 
their Anglo-Latin games that from that time the last period in Swift’s 
creative life became also the years in which their Anglo-Latin games 
with language flourished most vigorously. 

The Huntington Library manuscript (HM 14341) which I pro- 
pose to discuss in the following essay comes from this last period 
in Swift’s life.* It consists of eight pages—one in English, the rest 
in Anglo-Latin—of a pocket notebook kept by Swift between 1734 
and 1736, as I shall argue below. The single page in English contains 
entries intended for Polite Conversation; six (and possibly more) 
brief snatches of dialogue here recorded were incorporated when 
that work was published in 1738. Three pages of Latino-Anglicus 


Swift first met him “above sixteen years, and I believe a little more. . . .” Two entries 
in Forster No. 530, possibly a draft in Latino-Anglicus of a reply to Sheridan’s letter, 
say (when translated) “My happiness is I remember I met you at a friend o’ mine” 
(p. 48.7), and “I met you among a silly sort of Ashes” (p. 86.1). It is possible that 


Swift is here referring to meeting Sheridan first at “Dilly” Ashe’s sometime before 
the latter’s death in 1716. 


*This manuscript was first pointed out to me by Professor George Sherburn, 
who also, with his usual generosity, supplied me with the photostats from which I 
have worked. I have arbitrarily lettered the leaves A-H and shall so refer to them 
throughout, adding line numbers where necessary. After this essay was completed 
my attention was directed to “Swift's a Trifles’? Huntington Library Quar- 
terly, XV (Feb., 1952), 195-200, where Ellen Douglas Leyburn refers briefly to the 
existence of portions of “A Consultation” in this manuscript and in one from the 
Forster Collection. 
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prose make up as complete a manuscript as is possible for Swift's 
satire on doctors, “A Consultation of Four Physicians about a Lord 
that was Dying;’ first printed by Faulkner in 1746. The four re- 
maining pages consist of fragmentary jottings in Latino-Anglicus, 
for the most part drafts of letters in that language to Dr. Sheridan, 
They include three satiric poems in the same dialect against the 
‘Honorable Richard Tighe, after 1725 the common enemy of Swift 
and Sheridan. 

It is unusual to find drafts of entries intended for the last major 
prose work to be published in Swift’s lifetime cheek by jowl with 
“negligible” Anglo-Latin triflings in prose and verse. And yet, the 
composition of such jeux d’esprit went on side by side with the 
completing, after 1731, of Polite Conversation, which, when pub- 
lished, marked the end of Swift’s creative efforts, even of “trifles’’ 
By 1734 or 1735, to write in one of the Anglo-Latin languages was 
almost second nature to Swift. In fact, upon several occasions he 
jotted down snatches of overheard dialogue intended for Polite 
Conversation in one or another of these dialects. Several such entries 
exist among the Latino-Anglicus jottings in Forster No. 530.” An- 
other Huntington manuscript (HM 14338) contains an entry in 
Anglo-Angli, “Mower Saxon them ill? “More Sacks on the mill 
that reappears as dramatized repartee in Polite Conversation: 


7All five entries in Latino-Anglicus from Forster No. 530, for example, reappear in 
the first Dialogue of Polite Conversation; two of them also appear in the list in 
English in the Huntington manuscript (HM 14341), discussed in a later section of 
this essay. 


T. Scott, Prose Works, vol. XI: Forster No. 530: 


a. p. 245: “Miss, Well, well, To-morrow’s _p. 158.5: “Tomo rosa nudae? 
a new day...” 


b. p. 246: “Lady Answ....her dancing _ p. 37-14: “Mi dans cinge des aro ver? 
days are over? 


c. p. 262: “Neverout. Why, one that P. 13.22°3: “Mollis as imple tonas ani in 
lives within a mile of an oak: tuenti miles o fano ac’ 


d. p. 263: “Col... . like an owl in an p. 164.11: “Justas ano lina nivibus’ 
ivy-bush” 
e. p. 274: “Sir John. My wife’s well, Col- P+ T11-1-3: “Suis mi de armis tres, at ure 
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(Neverout, as Miss is standing, pulls her suddenly on his lap). 
Neverout. Now, Colonel, come sit down on my lap; more sacks upon the 
mill.* 

The hundreds of pages of jottings in the three Anglo-Latin lan- 
guages that are preserved in the Huntington and Forster collections 
are not much more than rough drafts that escaped burning, and 
the bulk of them may not even be dignified with the name of 
“trifles’” And yet, if they help to elucidate, in some small way, an 
aspect of Swift’s major works, his methods of composition, or some 
biographic fact, they will prove their use. Some justification for 
examining them may be found in what Swift once wrote to Harley 
in defining a literary genius, “every stroke of whose pen,’ Swift said, 
‘fs worth all the paper blotted by hundreds of others in the compass 
of their lives:’® 

II 


Quibbles in Latin, or more especially in English, and sometimes 
in both languages, intrude not unsuccessfully into many of Swift’s 
major works in prose and verse. In his hands the pun was eventually 
developed into a weapon of political and personal satire. His Anglo- 
Latin games with Sheridan, in which he amused himself and com- 
posed “trifles” for a small group of friends, were only the last and 
most extended exercises in that bi-lingual punning which Swift began 
at Kilkenny School. The Anglo-Latin word play, like Polite Conver- 
sation, depended upon catching the exact sounds of the spoken word. 

Swift himself seems to have been of two minds about his jeux 
d@ esprit. On November 1, 1734, he wrote, somewhat shamefacedly, 
to Pope to say: 


God be thanked, I have done with every thing, and of every kind, that 
requires writing, except now and then a letter; or like a true old man, 
scribbling trifles only fit for children or schoolboys of the lowest class 
at best, which three or four of us read and laugh at today, and burn to- 
morrow. (Corresp., V, 100.) 


8Huntington manuscript HM 14338, p. 12 (my numbering), and Temple Scott, 
ed., The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., 12 vols. (London, 1897-1908), XI, 250. 
Hereafter referred to as T. Scott, Prose Works. 


8T. Scott, Prose Works, XI, 20 (A Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and 
Ascertaining the English Tongue). 
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By September 25, 1735, when he wrote to Lord Orrery, to think 
and write in Anglo-Latin—especially in Latino-Anglicus, as his 
example shows—had indeed become almost second nature: 


It is true indeed I am so far gone in this science that I can hardly write 
common English, I am so apt to mingle it with Latin. For instance, in- 
stead of writing my enemies I was going to spell it mien emis. (Corresp., 
V, 239.) 


In a reply to Sheridan of July 10, 1736, he spoke almost boastingly 
of his power to write in the Anglo-Latin languages: 


I received your two letters. The first is mingled with Latin and English, 
one following the other: now I scorn that way, and put both languages 
in one. (Corresp., V, 364.) 


“To put both languages in one” is probably the best description of 
the Anglo-Latin games with language. 

The jeux desprit exchanged by Swift and Sheridan resembled 
somewhat the “Castilian” language of earlier days. Both these ex- 
tended exercises in bi-lingual punning were based upon the similar 
sound or sense of Latin and English words when run together. 
“Castilian; however, was more a spontaneous and sporadic punning 
upon single words and phrases arising from conversation, The three 
Anglo-Latin languages were methodized into a system designed to 
exploit and exhaust all resemblances in sound and sense in the ancient 
and modern languages. In keeping with Swift’s age and poor health 
the game was now more sedentary, less verbal, and encouraged 
extended composition in verse and prose in the three dialects. Groups 
and individuals were mocked satirically now, in a way that was 
impossible in “Castilian’’ 

The rules of the game demanded that each individual word be 
actual Latin or English and that the whole, when run together in 
combination would produce another sound or sense in English or 
Latin. It was necessary to remain true to the sound of the spoken 
word, especially in English, although a slight brogue, perhaps out 
of deference to Sheridan, was permitted. Fashionable pronunciations 
or mispronunciations, slang, and jargon were tolerated and even 
parodies of the speech of particular individuals allowed. Some am- 
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biguities persisted, and the lack of b, w, and y sounds in the Latin 
little hampered the players, and only enlivened the game. The Latin 
and English were mingled so ingeniously that the combinations 
became frequently very witty, and sometimes almost poetic. 

There were three different dialects or languages in this exhaustive 
game, Literally hundreds of pages of jottings in the three varieties 
as written by Swift may be found in such manuscripts as Huntington 
HM 14338 and HM 14341, and in Forster Nos. 530 and 532 in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, The first language, which employed 
single English words in combination to produce another sense, 
Swift called “our Anglo-Angli’ (Forster No. 530, p. 18.) Two prose 
“characters” in Anglo-Angli remain unpublished in Huntington 
manuscript HM 14338, as well as a letter to Sheridan which ought 
to be included in Swift’s Correspondence. Sheridan called it “Ann 
glow Ann glee” (Corresp., VI, 191.) He wrote Swift eight letters 
in which he employed it in whole or in part; Swift used it in portions 
of four replies which have been published.’® One of Swift’s favorite 
games with this language was to make up long catalogues of words 
all of which played upon the same initial or final syllable. An example 
that listed 160 words ending in “—ling” is included in a letter to 
Sheridan of June, 1735. (Corresp., V, 188-90.) The variation of 
cataloguing similar sounds Swift called “Familia de Lingua” in his 
headings in Forster No. 530." 

The second language used English words to be read off as Latin. 
Sheridan, with a pun upon the name of their enemy, “Dick” Tighe, 
called it “Angle owe Law Tigh no” (Corresp., V, 235), Swift told 
Lord Orrery that it was “English Latinized” (Corresp., V, 239), 
and he usually abbreviated the name as “Anglo-Lat:’ Sheridan’s pun 
upon the name of Richard Tighe was no accident; “Dick” Tighe 
was often abused in prose and verse in all three languages. One 

10Corresp., V, 82, 119, 139, 197, 200, 235, 247; V, 188, 191, 346; VI, 5, 191. An alter- 
nating dialogue with Sheridan in this language is to be found in Forster No. 530, 


pp. 20-23. At the conclusion Swift refers to the mistaken reception of his ironic 
praise of the Royal Family in On Poetry: A Rapsody (1733). 


For example, the table of contents of Forster No. 530 reads: 
Latin Angl et Familia de Ling 
et 


Angl Angl 
Bulls, Storyes, Polite &c. 
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letter in this language to Sheridan or Lord Orrery was once pub- 
lished but has since been dropped out of Swift’s Correspondence.* 
The original remains in a Huntington manuscript (HM 14338). 

The last of the three languages used Latin words to make English 
sense. To judge from the amount of it he wrote, it was Swift's 
favorite, Sometimes he called it “Latino-Anglicus” (Corresp., V, 
240), and sometimes “Latino-Angle” (Forster No. 530, p. 79). Mrs, 
Whiteway incorrectly called it “Latina-Anglia” (Corresp., V, 290), 
and Dr. Lyon, in the quotation above, “Latino-Anglice”’ Swift said 
it was “Latin Englyshed” (Corresp., V, 239), and he abbreviateed 
it as “Lat. Angl” An interesting prose account in Latino-Anglicus 
is to be found in Forster No. 530 (pp. 67-68); it is an ironic panegyric 
upon the Royal Family and resembles a similar passage in Swift’s 
verses On Poetry: A Rapsody (1733). Seven pages of Latino- 
Anglicus are in the Huntington manuscript under discussion here, 
including a prose satire against doctors and several of the little 
satiric poems against “Dick” Tighe, as well as random jottings. 

At this point I should like to examine briefly some of the entries 
from the four pages of random jottings in Latino-Anglicus, to serve 
as introduction to the game, as well as to arrive at an approximate 
date for the manuscript. With the same exacting ear that was at 
work during this period completing Polite Conversation, Swift noted 
precise diction; in words that were individually Latin he jotted down 
such expressions as “I fax” (A.11), “Cursum” (A.17), “Apera bellus” 
(B.20), “A Cartago in” (B.21), and “Relatum” (B.21). When 
translated as “I’facks,’ “Curse ’um;’ “A pair 0’ bellows,’ “A Cart 
a-goin’,” and “Rail at ’um;’ it is apparent that Swift has caught the 
homely words and phrases, as well as the universal tendency to drop 
initial and final syllables, the slurring of careless, every-day speech. 
Many other entries contain (when translated) such slangy words as 
“banter;’ “cuz,” and “Teague” (A.19), his word for an Irishman.* 

12Hawkesworth, Works, ed. Deane Swift (1765), XVI, 422-23. 


18Swift writes to Francis Grant, March 23, 1733/34, “Thus Iam a Teague” (Corresp., 
V, 64). Swift took the word from Shadwell’s play, The Lancashire Witches, and 
Teague o Divelli the Irish Priest (1681), as an entry in Forster No. 530 (p. 61) makes 
clear: “A bimis ole, sed Tego Divelli; Prae macto mas’ In his account book for 1709-10 
(Forster No. 507) Swift noted that he gave at Clogher on Dec. 21, 1709, “Shaun 0 
Teague 10d’ 
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Sometimes Sheridan seems to be speaking, and Swift manages to 
catch his slight brogue and even the tone of his voice. “Ritu,” “Write 
you” (A.20) and “Syriam ures,’ “Sir I am yours” (A.25) indicate 
that many of the jottings were intended to go off in Latino-Anglicus 
letters to Sheridan, in 1735 the master of a school at Cavan, forty 
miles from Dublin.** He was addressed in one place as “Atomi. A 
Tomis Heri dando?’ “Ah, Tommy, ah Thomas Sheridan do” (B.4-5), 
and Swift noticed when ““Tomis veri sic” (A.21), as was the case in 
the fall of 1735, when Sheridan suffered an attack of asthma. 

About 1735 and after, Swift often associated ideas of declining 
fortune with his increasingly poor health. (Corresp., V, 141, 176, 
204.) References to illness and death, to financial difficulties real 
or imagined, crop up in the Latino-Anglicus jottings, as well. His 
greatest fear was that he would become what he called in Anglo- 
Angli “as labb error,’ “a slabberer” The fear is reflected in such 
phrases as ““Musti pro cur faculti,’ “Must I procure faculty” (H.26), 
words that reappear in his “Consultation” and “I ferit mecum” 
(B.13). “Iambicum a siccat. Siccandi;’ “I am become a sick cat. Sick 
and die” (C.g) describes his state of health after November, 1734, 
at which time he was racked by a terrible series of illnesses, and 
depressed by financial worries. “Soporiferi” (A.18) is a word that 
combines both fears in one; “so poor I fear I. .? trails off, but the 
memory of the soporifics that doctors were urging upon Swift 
remains." Still other entries refer to financial transactions, some with 
the improvident Sheridan. Thus Swift writes “Imas gladio une vera 
peni,’ “I’m as glad I owe you never a penny” (H.8), and he mentions 


4Corresp., V, 170 and 7.4. A little tale in English is written upside down, lightly 
cancelled but still legible, in Huntington HM 14341 (p. B). It is headed “Storyes for 
Sher” and goes on: 

A Poet sd to Wat Moyl, I'll take out all that’s good in Plautus. Then he'll be even 
with you, he’ll take out all that’s good in you. 


Walter Moyle (1672-1721) was a versifying wit at Oxford, a friend of Dennis and 
Congreve, and translator of Lucian. Swift may have known him in his early days in 
London. See further in DNB. 


15On Dec. 17, 1734, Swift wrote to the Rev. John Blachford that he was “taking 
vomits and other medicines prescribed for me by some physicians, who happen to be 
my friends” (Corresp., V, 116.) In Forster No. 530 he noticed that “Lauda num is 
ano pia te (or) is an opi at” (p. 102), and mentioned “Summo pium” (p. 56). 
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“Almi tuenti;’ “All my twenty” (A.11), no doubt a reference to 
the £20 Sheridan was promising to repay in a letter of July, 1735, 
but which Swift was still demanding as late as April, 1736. (Corresp., 
V, 200, 323.) 

There are many references to daily life at the Deanery, to eating, 
drinking, and card-play. “Prae late Sternis notas positi vas ura binis,’ 
“Prelate Stearne is not as positive as your rabbin is” (H.22) refers 
to Swift’s predecessor in the Deanery and his sometime friend, 
Another is about someone who was going to “Bi agunto suit his 
enemi,’ “Buy a gun to shoot his enemy” (B.17), and it probably 
refers to Bettesworth’s threats of violence in 1734, or “some [Legion] 
Club enemies, that would be glad to shoot me” whom Swift men- 
tioned to Sheridan in a letter of May 15, 1736. (Corresp., V, 333.) 
After such threats, the phrase “At hominis onus,’ “At home in his 
own house” (C.g) is understandable. It illustrates, as well, the econ- 
omy of Latino-Anglicus, since here three Latin words are made to 
do the work of six English. 

Most of the jottings refer to a period between 1734 and 1736; 
many have to do with Sheridan, who went down to his new school 
at Cavan in May, 1735. It was at that time that the Anglo-Latin 
correspondence, begun some years before, flourished most vigor- 
ously, climaxing with the visit Swift paid Sheridan in November 
and December of that year. The two friends continued “our learned 
correspondence;’ as Sheridan called it, writing “up and down stairs 
to one another?’ and in the process using up Swift’s supply of paper. 
(Corresp., V, 248, 277.) Many of the representative entries discussed 
here point especially to 1735, and I conclude that it was about that 
year, or between 1734 and 1736, that they were made. 


Ill 


Three other pages in the manuscript are a draft of the prose 
satire in Latino-Anglicus against doctors at which Swift was at 
work in December, 1735, during his visit to Sheridan. On Decem- 
ber 2, 1735, Mrs. Whiteway addressed a joint letter to the two 
punsters in the country. To Swift she wrote: 
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My son entreats you will finish your Latina-Anglia treatise; which he de- 
sires you will immediately send him a copy of.’* 


The only work of Swift that could be called (however mistakenly) 
a treatise in “Latina-Anglia” would be his “Consultation of Four 
Physicians about a Lord that was Dying;’ first printed by Faulkner 
in 1746 (Works, VIII, 460-463). Most recently Scott reprinted it 
among Swift’s “Trifles” in his 1824 edition of the Works (XIII, 
471-75). 

Mrs, Whiteway and her son by a previous marriage, Theophilus 
Harrison, were probably to be included among “those three or four 
of us” whom Swift said were permitted to enjoy the Anglo-Latin 
trifling. In spite of his poor health young Harrison was a medical 
student in 1735; once Swift referred to him jokingly from Cavan 
as “the Doctor?’ (Corresp., V, 271.) It seems to me certain that the 
Latino-Anglicus treatise to which Mrs. Whiteway referred in her 
son’s behalf was “A Consultation,’ a satire upon the prospective 
profession of Theophilus Harrison, and one in which the young 
medical student would have a strong interest. 

The piece, Swift’s longest prose composition in Latino-Anglicus, 
appears to me never to have been finished to Swift’s satisfaction. 
He worked over it, especially the opening and conclusion, made 
changes and proposed additions. Swift’s health or lack of interest 
alone may not be the reasons why he never finished the treatise. 
Shortly after the mention of his concern for the work, Theophilus 
Harrison died suddenly in February, 1735/36, and Swift was deeply 
moved. “I had set my heart very much upon that young man,’ he 
wrote to Mrs. Whiteway. (Corresp., V, 306.) It is possible that 
Swift put the piece aside, after young Harrison’s death, and never 
returned to finish it. 

Whatever the case, three stages of the work, some canceled, 
exist in Forster manuscript No. 530. They show the evolution of 
the treatise and give a hint of the additions contemplated in 1734 


Corresp., V, 290. John Forster, Swift’s ro and the purchaser of a volume 
of Anglo-Latin jottings from the sale of Monck Mason’s library in March, 1858, 
believed that Mrs. Whiteway was referring to his purchase, what is now Forster No. 
530. —— this allusion, in a copy of some uncatalogued MSS in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (F.44.E.4), he queried “Is this my MS?” 
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or 1735 fora conclusion. The three pages in this Huntington Library 
manuscript (E,F,G) furnish an almost complete version of “A Con- 
sultation,’ although it trails off and needs some small corrections at 
the end. These leaves are not likely to be the ones from which 
Faulkner printed in 1746, unless he took considerable liberties with 
his manuscript to give an air of finish to it. The Huntington version 
resembles Faulkner’s, but differs in many details and needs some 
additions. These I have borrowed from the 1746 edition and put 
into brackets. 


[A] Consult[ation] 
P.G. 1. Enter fore docto res 0 fis icto a sic mano qua lite. 
A Consultis de scribe dat his Pallas. 


ist Dr. Is his Honor sic? Prae laetus felis puls. It do es beat veris 
loto de. 


5. 2d Dr. No notis veri [hi], as qui cassi e ver [fel tu metri it. Inde 
edit] as fastas an alarum, ora fire bellat nite. 
3d Dr. Itis as hias 
4th Dr. I findit beat veri loto [de]. 
E veri doctor reti res [to a par lori na mel an coli post ure]. 
P.E.10. 1st Doct. Itis a me agri mas i opi ne. 


2d Doct. No Docto rite quit fora quin si. Sorites para celsus. 
Prae anser me. 


ist Doct. No Doctor. I ne ver quo te aqua casu do. 
15. 2d Doct. Sum arso:mi autor is no ne. 


3d Dr. No quare lingat praesenti des ire. Mi pati entis sic offa 
colli casure as I sit here. 


4[th] Dr. Itis Aether an Atro phi ora Colli casu sed. 
Ire membri re ad it in Doctor me ades esse. 


20. 3d Dr. Dr. Fer ne lis qui te offa di ferent noti o nas ire adit. 
ist Dr. No notis ab ludi fluxit is plene. 
2d Dr. I fit is a fluxit me re qui re ac lis ter. 


3d Dr. I se his casis venere alas i disco ver edit in as hanc cor, 
an da poli pus in his no se; ago no rea me en sue. 


25. 1st Dr. Itis ad ange rus casas ani. 
4th Dr. I mus tellure alitis ago uti humor in his belli. 
ist Dr. It me bea pluri si, avo mitis veri pro per fora manat 
his age. 
ist [2d] Dr. His dis ea sis a cataride clare. 
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P.E.30. 3d Dr. Notis as tone in his quid ni es. 


PF. 


35° 


40. 


45: 


P.G, 


50. 


As with the rough drafts in the Forster Collection, the opening, 


2d Doct. Prae hos his a poti cari? Ab lis ter me bene cessa 
risum decens, ime an a veri fudes. Itis as ure rem edi in manicas 
es. His pulsis veri loto de. 
2d [3d] Dr. It isto late tot hinc offa rem edi fori here 
his honoris de ad. 
2d Dr. Itis hi time. 
ist. Dr. Nae, i fis Honor is de ad, laetus en [d]um apri esto 
prae foris sole. Foris Honoris a Cato liquas i here. 
ist [2d] Dr. His time is cum. Api stolis alligat here, bimi at 
en dans. 
[ist Dr.] Alor dis sum times acu vetis hunc si findit. 
[3rd Dr.] Mei ne vera tendo na nil ord. 

E veri docto reti resto a Roma bove stares. 


[zd Dr.] Nodo ut o fit. Here nat ure ope rates. Laetus paco 
fit is hi time forus alto. 
E veri doctor is as campe ringo fas fastas lac quis. 

[1st Dr.] Abigo ditis hi time, inde editis, forus alto fallas campe 
ringo fas fastas arato ut offa dari. Fori fera bea tinge veri 
minute. His Lac quis an das turdi, as ausi, asto ut valet is re 
adi forus. 

[2d Dr.] Ab ast in a do in his Asso unda ab ast i na do [fori 
here ano is at adis stans.] 


and especially the conclusion here were troubling Swift. In the Hunt- 
ington manuscript the two parts are written out separately on the 


same page, the opening section canceled but still legible, the con- 


clusion written clearly below, in a different ink, and probably at 
another time, The ending here, as in Faulkner’s version, seems to 
trail off, and to be somewhat inconclusive, The fear of the doctors 
about a beating appears to me to be not too well motivated dramati- 
cally, although they certainly deserved a beating for negligence, if 
for nothing else, The bulk of the piece, however, what corresponds 
to Faulkner’s pages 461-62, is written closely in a fair hand on the 
other two pages. 

The stages of progress of the work may be seen in the three 


separate versions in Forster No. 530. The first (p.7) was a canceled 
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rough draft of the opening and main sections of “A Consultation’ 
It caught the weighty indecision of the four doctors (although no 
speakers were yet indicated), and it catalogued the incredibly nu- 
merous and conflicting diagnoses, all in Latino-Anglicus. The head- 
ing in English at this stage was merely “Disease” 

A second and probably later entry in Forster No. 530 (p.181) 
is a partially canceled rough draft of the conclusion, It is headed 
“For the Consult}? and makes use of the words “fac ulti;’ much as 
they were used above by Swift in the Latino-Anglicus jottings from 
1734 to 1736 in Huntington manuscript HM 14341. In the canceled 
portion, some doctor is still mumbling that he thinks the illness a 
leprosy, and the rest are grumbling about the small fees they have 
received from the ill lord who is now (quite understandably) dead, 
At this point the uncanceled portion shows the recriminations be- 
ginning, and a quarrel started between two of the doctors: 


[2d Dr. ?] I fis honor is de ad itis ure fauti de clare. Uva nil fac ulti. 
ist Dr. Mi fac ulti isto cura nil ordo fani dis eas in nat ure. 


2d Dr. No; Ure fac ulti isto prae scribe at a venture, ne ver consul ting 
at albi apri de in ure nat ure. 


And Swift adds, as comment or stage direction, “It mite pro voca 
sto icto herum at it’’ 

Another, and more conclusive ending seems to have been con- 
templated by Swift for “A Consultation’ It is found in Forster No. 
530 (p.205) and was first headed “Consult to finish,’ but this heading 
was canceled and another, “Consult enlarged} entered lower down 
on the page. This page of the Forster manuscript also contains a 
sentence in English destined for the “Letter from Captain Gulliver 
to his Cousin Sympson” which was prefixed to Faulkner’s 1735 
edition of Gulliver’s Travels. Sir Harold Williams has called atten- 
tion to the sentence, and has dated it as about 1734 or 1735."" The 
Latino-Anglicus additions for “A Consultation” are probably of 
similar date, and in all likelihood closer to 1735 than 1734, since 
Mrs. Whiteway wrote to Swift in December, 1735, to “finish” his 


11Times Lit. Sup. (Jan. 10, 1929), p. 28, and The Text of “Gulliver's Travels” 
(Cambridge, 1952), p. 49. 
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Latino-Anglicus treatise, and he himself used the word “finish” in 
the canceled heading here. 

The enlargements introduce a new squabble among the doctors 
about whether chocolate, tea, or coffee is suitable for the sick lord. 
They also serve to set the scene in London—adjacent to Hyde Park 
or Pall Mall—just as Swift was doing at about the same time in 
Polite Conversation, But most important of all, a dramatic motivation 
for the doctors’ fears is introduced in a conclusive, almost topical, 
way. The new note is murder, by means of a poisoned pear, or of 
a peer poisoned, and with this ominous suggestion the fragment ends: 


[ist Dr. ?] I ac olet is propp per as ab re ac fasto His Honor. 


2d Dr. Nono, te is pro per est. I fere sum de sinu is to per suus as far 
as hi de parcor pelle mel. Moderi findit nec sto hi tres o nat ab aro 
sutis a fora juge. 


[3d Dr.?] A dis hoc offis ab et ter, orsum lene porrige. 


[4th Dr. ?] Sum re porta peris piso ne dat his Pallas bime ormi felo 
Fis is sciens. 


If the “Consultation” could be spoken of as to be “enlarged;’ and 
as something for Swift to “finish” in 1735, it stands to reason that 
the work must have existed in an almost completed state in that 
year. The manuscript version in the Huntington Library fits this 
description almost exactly, since it is complete except for a bit at 
the end. And as the enlargements in Forster No. 530 (p. 205) sug- 
gest, the conclusion was what Swift was at work upon in 1735 to 
make for a more climactic and dramatically motivated ending. 
One of the reasons why Swift may have left it unfinished was the 
death, in February, 1735/36, of Theophilus Harrison, for whom the 
piece had especial interest. The Huntington Library version, then, 
is as complete a manuscript as can be expected for “A Consultation,’ 
which was never finished, and the three pages were probably written 
at various times between 1734 and 1735, with 1735 as the likeliest 
date for the main part, short of the conclusion. Such a dating agrees 
with that posited for the four pages of random entries in Latino- 
Anglicus, and gives strong reason to believe that the single page of 
entries intended for Polite Conversation was also written between 
1734 and 1736. 
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IV 

In political satire or personal invective Swift very often used the 
pun, even in major works, to abuse the names—good or bad—of his 
private and public enemies. He extended it to his Anglo-Latin satires, 
and especially when writing Latino-Anglicus verse, to ridicule by 
name his personal and political enemies. The names of Swift’s ene- 
mies were often conveniently suited to such punning, and if they 
were not, Swift soon made them so. One has only to remember the 
liberties Swift took with the name of the Duchess of Somerset in 
Gulliver’s Travels, his endless puns in prose and verse upon the name 
of William Wood during the Drapier controversy, of his attacks, 
after 1733, upon Sergeant Richard Bettesworth, which made that 
enraged enemy try to change the very pronunciation of his surname, 
Again, Swift did not spare himself. He seems not to have objected 
to Vanessa’s rebus upon both his names, except to dismiss the rebus 
as “a Paraphrase made on a Punn” in his answer. (Poems, II, 716.) 
He sometimes punned upon his own name, as “Dr. Shift) for ex- 
ample, in a letter of November 15, 1735, from Cavan. (Corresp., 
V, 270.) 

In attacking other people by name, however, Swift was confronted 
by a double problem. On one side he was in danger of perpetuating 
for posterity the names of his victims, an error about which he had 
warned Pope, in vain. On the other side he was liable to legal action 
for slander and libel, or to political retaliation from those Whig 
enemies in power whom he attacked by name. Such persons could 
be satirized by printing the initial letters of their names, followed by 
dashes, or by pseudonyms like “Pistorides” and “Timothy” for 
Richard Tighe in such poemsas “Mad Mullinix and Timothy” (1728) 
and ““Traulus” (1730). (Poems, Ill, 772; 794.) 

But these methods never really satisfied Swift, although he was 
frequently forced to use them. By 1728 Swift and Sheridan had 
adopted the practice of calling Tighe safely and familiarly by his 
nickname of “Dick:’ There appeared, in that year, such verse attacks 
as “Dick, A Maggot? “Dick’s Variety; and “Tom Mullinex and Dick? 
(Poems, III, 783-89.) After 1731, when the Anglo-Latin games were 
methodized, Tighe began to be villainously attacked in these private 
prose and verse compositions under the Latin word for his name, 
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“Dic” Meanwhile, he continued to be attacked publicly in English as 
“Dick” After 1734 Sergeant Richard Bettesworth was discovered to 
have, by sheer bad luck, the same Christian name as Tighe, and from 
that time he was also abused in Latin or English as “Dic” or “Dick:’* 
A month before Tighe died in July, 1736, Swift joined their two 
names and attacked them in his Legion Club as “the Puppy Pair of 
Dicks; ... Dick Fitz Baker, Dick the Player’ (Poems, III, 835.) But 
it was in Latino-Anglicus especially that “Dick” Tighe was most 
barbarously abused by both Swift and Sheridan until his death. 

Sandwiched in among the jottings from 1734 to 1736 discussed 
above are three satiric poems in Latino-Anglicus in Swift’s hand 
directed against “Dick” Tighe. They, and some other versions of 
them in Forster No. 530, are probably of similar date. That they are 
satires against Tighe seems to me to be confirmed by a short prose 
attack against his whole family among the jottings in the Hunting- 
ton manuscript, p. C. It goes, “Heris mimis tristi. His Sonis adumbrat: 
his datoris a feri:’ The first words, “my mistress Tigh;’ are echoed 
in the second line of one of the poems as “Mimis tres,’ “My mistress.’ 
Tighe’s ungentlemanly habit of beating his wife Swift had noticed 
in the Journal to Stella.° He had mentioned it again in 1728 in 
“Dick’s Variety: (Poems, III, 788.) One of the satiric poems in 
Latino-Anglicus refers to some new barbarism of Tighe, but the 
exact circumstances of this allusion can only be guessed at. 

Two of the poems which appear together on the same leaf (p.H.) 
in the Huntington manuscript were first printed together by Faulk- 
ner in his 1746 edition of the Works (VIII, 460). They have been 
reprinted many times, most recently by Sir Harold Williams in his 
edition of Swift’s Poems (III, 1039). Faulkner may have had this 
page before him as he worked, since there are only insignificant dif- 
ferences between his poems and the two in the Huntington manu- 

18Several of such entries in Forster No. 530 are clearly concerned with “Booby” 
Bettesworth, and not with Tighe. Such are the following: “Dic has ad agger at his 
Si de an de sines ito assa sinat me” (p. 10); “Dic has asper it veri pro per fora nacto 
rata comedi” hte “Dic is a boo bibi mi solas inverso in pro se” (p. 158). Others 


refer specifically to Tighe: “Dic is ab a cur sonas itis sed” (p. 83); “O fido es Dic 


beat his laedi?” (p. 101). In many other places the “Dic” abused could be either 
Tighe or Bettesworth. 


19Harold Williams, ed., Jonathan Swift: “Journal to Stella} 2 vols. (Oxford, 1948), 
I, 343, 360. Hereafter referred to as Journal. 
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script. The first one Faulkner entitled “A Love Song;’ but the fol- 
lowing, from the Huntington manuscript, is untitled: 

Apud in is almi des ire 

Mimis tres I ne ver re qui re 


Alo veri findit a gestis 
His mi seri ne ver at restis 


The second poem is also untitled in the manuscript. Faulkner called 
it “An Epigram:’ Two other versions and half a dozen scattered refer- 
ences to it are in Forster No. 530.”° One of these prose references 
seems to describe the poem as an enclosure sent along in a letter, 
possibly one in Latino-Anglicus to Sheridan: “Heris an at empto 
puta ringat his no se:’ (Forster No. 530, p. 197.) The Huntington 
Library version goes: 

Dic heris agro at an da quarto fine ale 
fora ringat ure nos an da stringat ure tale. 


Another version in the Forster manuscript (p. 35) omits the “Dic” 
and runs: 

At ester is en dando poto fine ale 

Fora ringat his no se an da stringat his tale. 


Still another in Forster No. 530 (p. 205) is to be found on the same 
page as the entries mentioned above for the conclusion of “A Con- 
sultation” and the trial sentence for the prefatory letter in the 1735 
edition of Gulliver. This version, like the other entries on that page, 
very likely comes from 1734 or 1735. It is longer than the others, has 
been carefully revised in two places, and may well be the final version 
of this Latino-Anglicus poem against Tighe: 

A Sui ne is abuti cum par ito Dic 

A site offis fis it mite me cacat sic 

Re diri no at es ter a quarto fine ale 

Fora ringat his nos e an da stringat his tale. 


The third little satiric poem against Tighe in the Huntington 
manuscript (p.A.) has never been printed so far as I can discover, 
and it is without a title:* 


20Pp. 117, 132, 144, 148, 169, 197. 


21Echoes of this poem also appear in Forster No. 530, pp. 147, 165, 190. See also 
Forster No. 532, pp. 4, 8. 
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In. mi. cum. pani. prae dixit: 
Claret: finis ne: ver: mixit. 
Cantu tellus Dicas tori; 
Cingat super Tori rori. 
Aleto claret adit basis; 
Tosta Laedi, fieri faces. 
This I translate as: 
In my company pray, Dick, sit. 
Claret fine is, never mix it. 
Can’t you tell us, Dick, a story; 
Sing at supper “Tory Rory: 
Ale to claret added base is; 
Toast a Lady, fiery faces. 


Most of the political and personal allusions in the poem are now lost 
to us. The last line Swift liked well enough to write out once more, 
at the bottom of the page on which he entered the poem; probably 
it refers to some unmannerly action of Tighe, perhaps as the result 
of mixing “ale to claret.’ 

The notion that “Ale to claret added base is” was no new one to 
Swift. He had first used it to make a striking image in his Letter of 
Advice to a Young Poet (1721), a work whose authenticity has 
recently been queried by Professor Davis.” There Swift had solemnly 
warned the young poet to beware of religion, because “the smallest 
quantity of Religion, like a single drop of Malt-liquor in Claret, 
will muddy and discompose the brightest Poetical Genius’’* The 
same idea is emphasized twice in this short Latino-Anglicus poem 
against Swift’s enemy, and he used it once more to build an exchange 
in Polite Conversation, where the host and the hero of the piece say: 
Ld. Smart. Tom Neverout, will you take a Glass of the October? 


Nev. No, faith, my Lord; I like your Wine, and I won’t put Churl 
upon Gentleman; your Honor’s Claret is good enough for me.”* 


22Herbert Davis, ed., The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, 14 vols. (Blackwell, 
1939-in progress), [X, xxiv-xxvii. Hereafter referred to as Davis, Prose Works. 
23Davis, Prose Works, IX, 329. 


244 Compleat Collection of genteel and Ingenious Conversation. ... Dublin... 
M,DCC,XXXVIII, p. 74. Hereafter quoted and referred to in the text by page number 
alone. For the purposes of the following section of this essay I desire to use the 
Dublin edition of 1738 rather than some more accessible text, since it differs from the 
London edition, followed by most editors, in details of word order, punctuation, and 
use of italics for emphasis. 


> 
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As was noticed at the start, Swift sometimes recorded snatches of 
Dublin conversations intended for Polite Conversation in the various 
Anglo-Latin languages, as well as in English. It might also be that 
Swift was reminded to include there this favorite notion of his by 
some uncouth public action of Tighe, the result of mixing ale and 
claret, commemorated here in this Latino-Anglicus poem of 1734 or 
1735. 


Vv 


After the death of Queen Anne and his own retirement to Ireland 
Swift maintained his concern for the arts of polite conversation and 
an uncorrupted language. But now his methods changed; the subtler 
devices of satire and irony took the place of earnest proposal and 
direct reform. From this changed viewpoint, Polite Conversation, 
when he returned to it in August, 1731, had become no more than 
an ironically verbatim account of how low the art of conversation 
had fallen in Swift’s own lifetime. 

The work, as we have it, is cast in the form of three Dialogues 
between five gentlemen and three ladies of quality. The scene is the 
London house of Lord Smart; the time is the morning, mid-after- 
noon, and evening of a Saturday. Frequent references—old-fashioned 
in the 1730’s—to off-stage happenings in Hyde Park, St. James’s 
Park, or the Mall suggest that the period is closer to the reign of 
Queen Anne than the time of the Georges. Such allusions are argu- 
ments for the early composition of at least some parts of the 
Dialogues, 

In general, the Dialogues are made up of all the heterogenous 
clichés, commonplaces, and abuses to which Swift had long objected 
but which continued to furnish, in spite of Swift, the polite conver- 
sation of English society at almost any period in his lifetime. But now 
the parts are fitted together with a cleverly artistic economy that 
catches the exact curve of the thought and expression of that society. 
Swift’s procedure here is to methodize the whole “into a short sys- 
tem,’ as he did in his games with language. 

Some of the raw material is contained in Huntington Library 
manuscript HM 14341 (p.D.). There are, in all, twenty-one entries 
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on the single page. They are written down in the form of question- 
and-answer dialogue, or as the direct retort of repartee, without 
indication as to speakers. They are in Swift’s hand, are written 
rapidly and carelessly, and, because of the varying color of the ink 
and a bit of repetition, seem very likely to have been recorded at 
different times. Each sentence is entered in barest form, and some 
even employ stenographic abbreviations like “yr? and “Ans:’ As 
they go down the page they are increasingly written in so brief 
and cryptic a form as to become no more than private reminders. 


Polite. 


1. Methinks a’ Fire begins to smell well now. 
Sung very ill, They that would not come out of the fire to hear him, 
ought to be burnd. 
Come, do something for your Living. 


5. Is she handsome; Ans. She’ll pass in a Croud 
Ay they that have much would have more. 
How are you. Heart whole and moneyless. 
To morrow’s a new day. To morrow come never 
Well, you have lost a Collop (since you have been sick). 


10. This table, or Chairs are no nothing, no Service. 
It’s one a Clock. Ans. whats that among all us. 
I’m afraid that’s too good news to be true 
He must rise early that would please every body 
I [have been sick.] Ans. You have lost a Collop. 


15. That’s a note above Ela 
You may put it into y* Eye, and see never the worse. 
Ay, that Rogue Nobody does all the mischief 
Well, here’s a Cup of thanks to you 
I'll give you as good a thing (the same again) 


20. He brought me a present. I gave him as good a thing. (the same).— 
May you live 100 years. 
Ans. pray don’t stint me 
Sings as a Man may say 


I can’t give my Opinion the first Glass 


25. Friends in Leather Coats (Books) 
At yr Service in a civil way. 
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Two late entries on the page are cryptic in their brevity. “Sings 
as a Man may say,’ in Swift’s hurried hand, takes on new life, how- 
ever, when it is padded out and put into the first Dialogue as part 
of an exchange between Lord Sparkish and Lady Answerall: 


Ld. Sp. Pray, Madam, does not Miss sing very well? 
Lady Ans. She sings, as one may say, my Lord. (P. 10.) 


The briefly noted sentence, “At yr Service in a civil way,’ is made 
into a smart reply by Sir John Linger, the recently married “Derby- 
shire knight,’ in answer to a civil question by Colonel Atwit: 


Col. And pray, Sir John, how does your Lady unknown? 


Sir John. My Wife’s well, Colonel; and at your Service in a civil Way. 
Ha, ha. (He laughs). (P. 58.) 


Another entry, “It’s one a Clock. Ans, whats that among all us;’ is 
changed very little when it reappears in the first Dialogue: 


(Lord Sparkish looking at his Watch). 


Ld. Sp.’ Tis past Twelve a Clock. 
Lady Smart, Well, what is that among us all? (P. 50.)?° 


All three of the remaining entries involve Tom Neverout, the 
hero, and two of them are bickering exchanges with Miss Notable, 
whom Wagstaff called ironically “my Heroine?’ The sentences 
“Tomorrow’s a new day, To morrow come never” became a pert 
reply by Miss Notable in the first Dialogue to an offer of a present 
made her by Neverout: 


Nev. No, Miss, I’ll send it you To-morrow. 


Miss. Well, well, To-morrow’s a new Day: But I suppose, you mean To- 
morrow come never. (P.20.) 


She bests him again in the second Dialogue, where “May you 
live a 100 years. Ans. pray don’t stint me” is expanded to become: 


Nev. Come, all Quarrels laid aside: Here, Miss, may you live a thousand 
Years. (He drinks to her). 


Miss. Pray Sir, don’t stint me. (P. 70.) 


25The London edition (p. 111) does not reverse the order of the last two words. 
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Tom Neverout finally has the last word, when the sentence 
“You may put it into yr Eye, and see never the worse” is given him 
in reply to Lady Answerall’s gossip about the rumored marriage 
of Ned Rattle to a lady of reputed wealth: 


Nev. Faith, Madam, all he gets by her, he may put into his Eye, and see 
never the worse (P. 48.) 


Three other entries in Huntington manuscript (HM 14341) echo, 
in a more general way, some of the repartee of the printed version 
of Polite Conversation, An exchange between Sir John Linger and 
his hostess goes: 

Lady Sm. And, pray Sir John, what do you say to my wine? 
Sir John. Vl take another Glass first: Second Thoughts are best. (P. 66.) 


The germ of this sparkling exchange is probably to be found in 
the sentence “I can’t give my Opinion the first Glass:’ Such is 
probably the case with a hoary chestnut that is still with us, “Is she 
handsome; Ans. She’ll pass in a Croud:’** Lord Sparkish remarks 
of a woman, that “they say she is extreamly handsome’ Neverout’s 
brisk reply is, “She may pass Muster, and that’s all’ (P. 21.) There 
seems little to choose today between these two venerable common- 
places, but Swift’s keen ear preferred the military expression, 
probably for its greater antiquity and frequency in his time. “He 
must rise early that would please every body” may be the source 
of Lady Answerall’s remark about a woman gamester in the third 
Dialogue: 

Lady Ans. Upon my Word, they must rise early that would cheat her of 


her Money. Sharp’s the Word with her: Diamonds cut Diamonds. 
(P. 87.) 


The way in which Swift recorded these examples, writing up- 
side down in the page of a pocket notebook, making hurried— 
even cryptic—entries, resembles the method by which Simon 
Wagstaff, Swift’s mouthpiece, says that he took down examples 
of dialogue, fresh as he heard them used in actual conversations: 


*6Writing to Stella and Dingley from London on Feb. 9, 1710/11 Swift used the 
expression: “How does Stella look, madam Dingley? Pretty well; a handsome 
young woman still. Will she pass in a crowd?” (Journal, I, 185.) 
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I always kept a large Table-Book in my Pocket; and as soon as I left the 
Company, I immediately entred the choicest Expressions that passed 
during the Visit; which, returning home, I transcribed in a fair Hand, but 
somewhat enlarged; and had made the greater Part of my Collection in 
twelve Years, but not digested into any Method. . . . (Introduction, p.iii.) 


This page of the Huntington Library manuscript in Swift’s hand 
looks very much like the entries that Wagstaff said he made in 
his table-book, before they were transcribed, enlarged, and meth- 
odized. It may reasonably be concluded that Wagstaff’s methods 
and Swift’s were the same; that this page of manuscript represents 
portions of actual conversations which Swift overheard in Dublin 
drawing rooms and recorded in briefest form, hot as he heard 
them, later to be written out fair, and amplified. 

Such a supposition is further reinforced when what Wagstaff 
said about the number of entries he had managed to collect in 
recent years is compared with the actual number of those used 
from the Huntington Library manuscript, Wagstaff said that he 
began his collection early, and had worked on it sporadically 
over the years, in much the same way that Swift did. Wagstaff then 
went on, “For these last six or seven Years, I have not been able 
to add above nine valuable Sentences to enrich my Collection. . .? 
(P. iv.) There is some irony in what Wagstaff said, to be sure. But it 
is a striking coincidence that the period Wagstaff specified matches 
well with the time between 1731, when Swift told Gay he was 
at work once more on Polite Conversation, and July, 1737, at 
which moment Swift sent off to Mrs. Barber one manuscript to 
be published in 1738. If we believe that Wagstaff here was speaking 
for Swift, then we should have to conclude that this single page of 
manuscript contained the bulk of such entries as Swift made be- 
tween 1731 and 1737 for Polite Conversation, for six of the twenty- 
one examples here recorded were clearly employed in the printed 
version, and three others furnished the general idea, if not the exact 
words, for further exchanges.”” 

It is admitted on all sides that Polite Conversation was begun 


27The five entries in Latino-Anglicus mentioned in a footnote at the start do not 
contradict this conclusion, since two of them repeat sentences in the Huntington 
manuscript. 
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sometime before 1731, but precisely when is a point of debate. By 
examining Swift’s Correspondence, however, it is possible to distin- 
guish clearly two later periods, at least, in which Swift worked upon 
Polite Conversation. The first begins in August, 1731, when Swift 
described to John Gay “a short system” he had in hand. (Corresp., 
IV, 258.) It ends with the letter of June, 1732, to Pope, in which 
Swift said that it was “a thing in prose, begun above twenty-eight 
years ago, and almost finished’ (Corresp., IV, 309.) Swift appears 
to have put by the piece untouched, probably because of his ill 
health, until November, 1734, when he wrote, again to Pope, to 
say dejectedly that he was convinced that he would never finish it, 
although it wanted “nothing but corrections.’ (Corresp., V, 100.) 
Sometime between November, 1734, and July, 1736, a second pe- 
riod of work began, and the piece was whipped into final shape, 
since Dr. William King of Oxford saw it in manuscript when he 
visited Dublin at the latter time. (Corresp., V, 369, 390.) Lord 
Orrery, who may have seen the work in manuscript as early as 
July, 1735, carried one manuscript to Mrs. Barber in England in 
July, 1737.”* Swift himself saw another through Faulkner’s Dublin 
press in early 1738, when the English and Irish editions appeared. 
(Corresp., V1, 67-68.) 

From these accounts I would deduce that Polite Conversation 
was most vigorously worked upon from August, 1731, to June, 
1732, at which time the work was “almost finished’ I would also 
conclude that, in a second spell of work, between November, 1734, 
and July, 1736, Swift made final additions and finished the correct- 
ing, so that by the latter date (and possibly earlier) chosen friends 
were able to see the work in manuscript. The page in the Hunting- 
ton manuscript (HM 14341), which I date between 1734 and 1736, 
furnished several of the additions to Polite Conversation. The na- 
ture of these additions and the manner in which they were used 
seems to me to favor the time between 1734 and 1736 as the period 


in which Swift amplified and added them as finishing touches to 
Polite Conversation. 


*8Corresp., V, 213 (July 17, 1735). Here Swift alludes to Polite Conversation as if 
that work were known to Lord Orrery, who had arrived from England only two 
weeks before. See further Corresp., VI, 2, 35, 39. 
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The way in which the sentences used were distributed implies 
that the greater part of Polite Conversation was “methodized” and 
in some sort of final shape when these additions were made. Four 
of the entries from the Huntington manuscript were assigned to the 


lengthy and dramatic first Dialogue. The second received two and 


the weak and very brief third Dialogue none. It is apparent that 
Swift added to the first Dialogue, in spite of its length and because 
of its already strong opening position, in a way that he could not 
hope to do to correct or perfect the third. 

Something similar happened with the distribution among char- 
acters. All five men and three ladies received something from the 
Huntington manuscript additions, but only the chief characters 
received enough to increase dramatically their speaking parts and 
established characteristics. Two were given Miss Notable as pert 
replies to Tom Neverout, and the additions increased the bickering 
tension that is kept up between these two as part of their dramatic 
characterization. Tom Neverout’s smart-aleck humor was strength- 
ened a bit more by the entry he received in repartee with Lady 
Answerall, and she was further typed by her reply to Lord Spark- 
ish, Lady Smart tartly pointed up the slow-wittedness of Lord 
Sparkish in the question-and-answer combination they exchanged, 
and Sir John Linger became a little more boorish with his reply to 
the civil question from Colonel Atwit. The three sentences that ap- 
pear as greatly altered from the manuscript were assigned, one each 
to the three Dialogues, and they went to Sir John, Lady Answerall, 
and Tom Neverout. Such general effect as can be felt from the ad- 
ditions went to strengthen a little more the dramatic parts of the 
hero and heroine, and such chief speakers as Lady Answerall and 
Sir John Linger, much as the distribution among Dialogues strength- 
ened structurally the opening of the piece. From this, I conclude 
that the main shape of the work and the relative dramatic impor- 
tance of the characters were already well established, and that the 
additions from the Huntington Library manuscript, notations of 
actual Dublin conversations, were made to Polite Conversation be- 
tween 1734 and 1736. 
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VI 


All his life Swift fought to reform polite conversation and to re- 
store it to its rightful place as an ameliorating force in a rude north- 
ern culture. He believed strongly that true social discourse, from 
which women were uot excluded, was a powerful corrective of the 
corruptions he feared were destroying the English language. Polite 
Conversation was Swift’s last and greatest effort to accomplish by 
means of satiric ridicule what he earlier had desired to achieve by 
reasonable argument and persuasive eloquence, to no avail. 

The irony of Time was even greater than Swift’s developed art; 
the very perfection of his work has turned it against himself. 
Polite Conversation was designed to laugh out of use all the classical 
clichés, Instead, its great artistry has preserved them forever, just 
as Pope perpetuated the names of the dunces he satirized. The pre- 
cision with which Swift caught and fixed the banalities of his own 
society has made Polite Conversation into a unique document in the 
history of English language and culture.*® Another side of Swift’s 
nature would appreciate this ironic situation. For his irrepressible 
wit, his life-long tendency to expand, contract, and multiply mean- 
ings in games with language was surely as much a part of Swift's 
make-up and art as his desire for purity and permanence in lan- 
guage and manners. ‘To find these two sides of Swift represented to- 
gether in one manuscript seems, in this view, most appropriate. 


*°Polite Conversation was produced on the Dublin stage at an Aungier Street 
theater soon after its = Most recently it was presented in a streamlined 
ird Programme, May 2, 1949, a broadcast repeated on Jan. 


version on the BBC’s 
8, 1953. 
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“Old Californians” in British Gold Fields* 
By Ropman W. 


T is an anomalous situation indeed that although quantities of 
I books have been published recently on California in 1849 and 
the similar flush days of the Comstock Lode and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, almost no attention has been given in this country to gold 
rushes that drew many thousands of Americans to foreign lands. 
The gold-seekers themselves, by contrast, were never guilty of neg- 
lecting a region simply because it did not fly the Stars and Stripes. 
Ninety-five years ago one could hardly walk down the streets of 
San Francisco without hearing snatches from an old song that had 
just been adapted to a new excitement: 


Oh, I’m going to Caledonia—that’s the place for me; 
I’m going to Fraser river, with the washbowl on my knee." 


New Caledonia, the province now known as British Columbia, 
was then the scene of the newest mining hysteria in western North 
America. In the surge of enthusiasm for it in 1858 neither national 
boundaries nor common sense proved any restraint to the fifteen to 
twenty thousand Americans who made ready to sail from San Fran- 
cisco for that almost unknown river of the northwestern wilder- 
ness.’ Nor was Fraser River a solitary example, as one can see by 
making even the most cursory study of mineral regions in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. The present essay proposes to 
draw some comparisons between gold rushes that took place within 
the British Empire, as in the case of Fraser River, and gold and silver 
rushes that occurred in the United States. Only those parts of the 
British Empire that border on the Pacific Ocean—western Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand—will be considered here. 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association at Vancouver, British Columbia, December 30, 1952. 


1John S. Hittell, Mining in the Pacific States of North America (San Francisco, 
1861), p. 30. 


*Ibid., p. 29, and the same author’s History of the City of San Francisco and In- 
cidentally of the State of California (San Francisco, 1878), p. 275. 
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The immediate stimulus behind this investigation, it should be 
confessed, was sheer curiosity on the part of the present writer, 
Like many another, I have had occasion to learn something about 
gold and silver rushes in the United States, but have never happened 
to acquire even an elementary knowledge of similar episodes else- 
where. What uniformities and what differences would be dis- 
covered, I wondered, if one examined other scholars’ conclusions 
concerning British Columbia and the Yukon, New South Wales, 
Victoria and Western Australia, and the several parts of New Zea- 
land that were affected? 

From a reading of studies by British, Australian, and Canadian 
writers two themes emerged. These were: 


(1) The influence of Americans in these Anglo-Saxon rushes 
beyond the United States, and particularly the influence of what 
were generally called “old Californians’—that is, men who had 
served an apprenticeship in mining in the California gold fields, and 
now were qualified to serve as teachers or models for less experi- 
enced gold-seekers elsewhere. 


(2) The superior degree of law and order maintained in the gold 
fields of the British Empire as compared with those of the United 
States, 


Before looking closely at these themes it might be well to recall 
to mind a few characteristics of the United States as it was when 
the first great gold rush started in 1848. The political attitudes of 
that period seem especially important. 

At the midpoint of the nineteenth century the United States was, 
of course, dominated by the political and social thinking that we 
associate with the Jacksonian era. Emphasis was on the democratic 
process, which meant the greatest possible degree of popular partici- 
pation in government and an almost universal resort to popularly 
elected public officials. Furthermore, despite the glorification of 
physical courage in this day of frontier fighters, public officials were 
not normally expected to have the will-power to buck public opinion. 

In this era of triumphant democracy it followed that local rule— 
especially local self-government—was far preferable to rule from a 
distant national or regional capital. This was particularly so when 
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that distant government operated through local agents that were 
appointed rather than elected by the voice of the people. If this 
preference for democratically chosen, locally based government led 
at times to weakness and inefficiency in the turbulent mining West, 
that was not, after all, too important, for in the Far West of the 
United States the chief function of government seemed to be to 
get out of the way—to get out of the way while everybody tried 
to make his fortune. 

Admittedly this summarization is written in extreme terms. Yet 
it is only by facing the realities of political thinking in this era that 
one can explain the complacency with which Americans viewed 
the inadequacies of their governments in the West. The reasoning 
seemed to be something like this: if public authority fails to provide 
roads, ferries, and bridges, then let private contractors do it and 
charge travelers a toll. If the police and courts can’t maintain law 
and order, then the citizenry will rise in anger as vigilantes and 
cleanse the community of evil-doers. Similarly, in default of statutes 
that would control the discovery and use of mining claims, the 
miners themselves will establish and administer their own rules. 

This faith in the ability of the citizens to look after themselves 
was solidly based on the fact that westward-moving Americans had 
been remarkably self-sufficient in government for several genera- 
tions. And if they were self-sufficient politically, they were even 
more so economically, thanks to the effectiveness of the profit motive 
in the West. In long years of experience on the frontier, Americans 
had learned how to supply quickly the demands of any new wild 
country, however distant and difficult. It is truly miraculous to see 
how speedily each remote new mountain town received whatever 
it could pay for in the way of groceries and whiskey, express, stage- 
coach, and freighting services, newspapers and theatrical shows. 

The same ambitious energy that produced goods and services 
so speedily caused Americans to become notably successful as 
mining men in a very short time. For all save a small number of 
Americans, mining was an unfamiliar occupation prior to Marshall's 
discovery at Coloma in 1848. Only a few had worked in the small 
gold fields of the southern Appalachians; the rest came to a new 
career when they rushed to the diggings in the Sierra Nevada. Cali- 
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fornia’s enduring importance is that it became the training ground 
on which former farmers and clerks and blacksmiths learned how 
to deal with placer and vein gold. The knowledge so gained the 
Californians were ready, after a few years, to take to newer mineral 
regions in North America and Australasia. Since these men’s experi- 
ence in the Sierra Nevada revealed new needs in the way of equip- 
ment and gadgets, California gradually developed foundries and 
machine shops that specialized in the design and manufacture of 
mining machinery. This mining machinery, like the Californians 
themselves, soon became available for export. California’s mines, 
further, presently built up an accumulation of capital that eventually 
could be used for investment outside the Golden State’s own borders,’ 

This highly selective treatment of America at mid-century may 
serve to throw into relief a few characteristics that are important 
for our particular purpose, which is to compare experiences in the 
United States and the British Empire in regard to the two themes 
mentioned earlier. The first theme is the pervasive influence of the 
“old Californians” in particular, and of Americans in general. 

It is striking to see how often Californians are mentioned on each 
new mining frontier. In the narratives the Californians appear most 
frequently as prospectors or as independent miners working a claim 
in a small way. This is what one would expect, for this was the 
type of gold-seeking practiced by the Californians in the Sierra 
Nevada before declining yields forced them to abandon the field 
to heavily capitalized, low-cost methods of production. It is much 
rarer to hear of more adaptable Californians finding profitable em- 
ployment as superintendents or owners of great properties. 

In either case, how influential were the Californians? Fifty years 
ago the pioneer student of this subject, the late William J. Trimble, 
summarized the role of Californians in the Inland Empire of south- 
western Canada and northwestern United States. After mentioning 
the presence of English, Cornish, Scotch, Welsh, Missourians, Eastern 
tenderfeet, and Pikes Peakers in the various camps, Trimble con- 
cluded: 


8See in general Rodman W. Paul, California Gold: The Beginning of Mining in 
the Far West (Cambridge, Mass., 1947). 
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But whatever elements of population prevailed in one or the other place, 
there was one everywhere present, everywhere respected, everywhere 
vital—the Californian. To Fraser River, Cariboo, Kootenay; John Day, 
Boise, Alder Gulch, Helena, went the adopted sons of California—young- 
est begetter of colonies,—carrying with them the methods, the customs, 
and the ideas of the mother region.‘ 


165 


Similarly, in the southwest Pacific one hears of Californians play- 
ing a prominent part in new districts in Australia in the 1850’s and 
in New Zealand in the 1860’s. Hargraves, the officially recognized 
discoverer of gold in Australia, was of course an Australian who 
had worked in the placers of California and had had the sense to 
hurry home to Australia to the riches awaiting him there. 

One even hears of “old Californians” in the Yukon during the 
preliminary operations of the 1880’s and during the big rush after 
the major discovery on the Klondike in 1896, by which time the 
“old Californians” must have been very old indeed. 

Usually the “old Californians” were regarded by contemporaries 
as wise old fellows whose appraisal of gold deposits deserved respect 
and whose practices and equipment were worth imitation. The basic 
equipment used in California of course far antedates Coloma. Much 
of it is described in Agricola’s great treatise of 1556, De Re Metallica.® 
But the “old Californians” seem to have been the immediate agents 
through which inexperienced gold-seekers learned about these 
methods on each new frontier. Half a century after Coloma, placer 
miners on the Klondike were still learning to use the pan, rocker, 
Long Tom, sluice, and hydraulic so familiar to the generation of 
1849 in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada. 

But it would be misleading to leave the impression that American 
influence was confined to these restless Californian prospectors and 
placer miners. We are told that in the Fraser River rush California 
supplied most of the goods and services that made the stampede 
possible. For freighting purposes they supplied the mules, and no 
doubt some will regard that as both significant and characteristic. 
Weare told further that mining in the Kootenay country of southern 

‘William J. Trimble, The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire .. . , Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, History Series, III (Madison, 1914), p. 141. 


‘Available in the excellent annotated translation by former President and Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover (London, 1912). 
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British Columbia in the 1860’s was dominated by Americans in every 
respect and looked to Spokane as its natural capital.° Even in distant 
Australia, American express and stagecoach companies established 
their services, American importers brought in goods of all kinds, 
and, as more capitalized mining developed, the United States pro- 
vided not only the machinery but also the men to direct the use 
of the machinery.’ Or again, most of the miners who were already 
in the vast Yukon basin before the Klondike discovery seem to have 
been Americans, and a majority of those who came hurrying in 
after the Klondike strike were from the United States. In supply 
services, Vancouver and Victoria had to share the Klondike business 
with Seattle, Tacoma, and San Francisco.® 

And yet if the “old Californians” and other Americans were 
always present and apparently influential in showing greenhorns 
how to mine and in supplying them with goods, it is strange that 
they did not also convert the British dominions to their careless 
ways in regard to law and order. The standard situation in an Ameri- 
can gold field was quite in accord with the description of Jacksonian 
America given earlier. One need only turn to Mark Twain’s satire in 
Roughing It to see how inadequate western governors, judges and 
juries, and police could be, and how insecure were life and property 
as a result. Or again, the fortune Senator William Stewart made as 
an attorney in mining litigation on the Comstock Lode suggests 
the carelessness with which American miners drafted their mining 
rules and kept their records of claims.° 


®Frederic W. Howay, Walter N. Sage, and Harry F. Angus, British Columbia and 
the United States: The North Pacific Slope from Fur Trade to Aviation (Toronto, 
1942), Pp. 173, 265. 

™L. G. Churchward, “Australian-American Relations during the Gold Rush? 
Historical Studies, Australia and New Zealand, Il (1942-43), 19-21. 


8William P. Morrell, The Gold Rushes, in V. T. Harlow and J. A. Williamson, 
eds., The Pioneer Histories (London, 1940), pp. 382-86. 


See Paul, California Gold, pp. 197-239. California’s situation differed somewhat 
from that of other Far Western commonwealths. Quite aside from being the first 
to suffer a gold rush, it was a conquered province under military rule when the gold 
rush began, then shifted abruptly to a peste government of its own unauthorized 
making. The mining and rural regions, in the meantime, were subject to organized 
banditry by fangs of disgruntled adventurers from the northern provinces of 
Mexico and dispossessed native Californians—in addition to the ont diverse ele- 
ments that gold rushes attracted to other new areas. 
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Within the British Empire a much higher degree of security seems 
to have prevailed. The evidence is clearest on the score of law and 
order; it is difficult to discover much discussion of the effectiveness 
of British colonial legal precautions in preventing disputes over 
ownership of mining claims. In so far as law and order are concerned, 
there seems to have been a degree of success that appears remarkable 
when compared with the American record. In British Columbia 
Governor Douglas claimed that in the period of almost two years, 
from November, 1858, to August, 1860—the height of the Fraser 
River boom—only two serious crimes were committed by white 
men.’° In the Klondike rush also, the verdict seems to be that on 
the whole civil government was successful and the Northwest 
Mounted Police did well, although there were several lynchings and 
miners’ juries. By contrast, just across the boundary line in the 
American Yukon, shootings, robbery, and rule by gamblers and 
gangsters were prevalent for a long time.” 

The case of Australia is especially interesting in view of Australia’s 
background as a former penal colony, One Australian writer claims 
that his country was free from what he terms “the same orgies as 
disgraced the gold-fields of California’?”* A more careful Australian 
historian, G. V. Portus, concludes that on the whole unexpectedly 
good order was maintained. There were, he tells us, always swin- 
dlers, harlots, dishonest gold-buyers, and illegal liquor sellers, but 
apparently the police were able to control serious crime, and either 
there was no resort to lynch law and popular justice, or else such 
extralegal action was too rare to be reported.”* 

On the other hand, Australia’s gold-rush history is marred by 
the famous episode of the Eureka Stockade, near Ballarat, Victoria, 
in 1854. On this occasion long-smoldering discontent among the 
miners broke out into open defiance of the established authorities. 
The miners built a stockade, commandeered arms, and even pro- 
claimed themselves an independent republic. The governor, a naval 
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10Howay, Sage, and Angus, British Columbia and the United States, p. 174. 
1bid., pp. 350-354. 
12Thomas Bateson, A Short History of Australia (London, c. 1911), p. 130. 


13G, V. Portus, “The Gold Discoveries, 1850-1860; Cambridge History of the 
British Empire (Cambridge, England, 1929-40), VII, 252. 
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officer of many years’ experience, acted with vigor. He assembled 
430 soldiers and police, and at just the right moment this force struck 
as ruthlessly as if it were dealing with a foreign enemy. The stockade 
was carried at bayonet point; four soldiers and thirty rebels were 
killed and 120 rebels were taken prisoner, Then, when the revolt 
had been broken, the chief causes of discontent were removed by 
legislative reforms.”* 

Perhaps this episode will serve to suggest important differences 
between American practice and arrangements under the British 
Empire. Australia was the first part of the British Empire to suffer 
a gold rush, the date being 1851. Australia was then a pastoral colony 
with a population of several hundred thousand people, all of whom 
were penned into a narrow strip between the mountains and the 
sea on the eastern and southeastern sides of that vast continent. By 
great good fortune New South Wales, the province that contained 
more than half of Australia’s total population, was the scene of Har- 
graves’ sensational discovery. New South Wales was the oldest col- 
ony and the one most fully equipped with the institutions and 
agents that make for a strong government, including administrative 
officers, judges, police, and soldiers, and an embryonic representa- 
tive legislature. 

The initial discovery occurred at Bathurst, which was across a 
difficult mountain range from Sydney, in a primitive region that 
had been occupied by sheepmen during the preceding thirty-five 
years. To control the sheepmen’s use of these wild transmontane 
Crown lands, statutes of the 1830’s established a system of licenses, 
that the sheepmen must obtain for a small fee. Commissioners of 
Crown Lands were appointed to keep order in these remote pastoral 
districts, and a corps of Border Police was recruited to help them.” 

Here, as applied to sheepmen before the gold rush, was the system 

14Tbid., pp. 253-57. Note also that in 1860-61 — opposition to the Chinese 
led to the formation of a Miners’ League in the New South Wales diggings. The 
League lo sory 3 superseded the Commissioner and police as local authority” until 


troops arrived from Sydney. Edward Shann, An Economic History of Australia 
(Cambridge, England, 1938), p. 181. 

15Stephen H. Roberts, The Squatting Age in Australia, 1835-1847 (Melbourne, 
1935), pp. 85-114. And see also the very suggestive interpretation by Fred Alexander, 


Moving Frontiers: An American Theme and Its Application to Australian History 
(Melbourne, 1947). 
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that was to be used in mineral regions throughout Australasia and 
western British North America. New South Wales was the first to 
try it. It promptly appointed Gold Commissioners to be resident 
representatives of authority in the diggings. Police were supplied 
to back up the Commissioners, and all miners were supposed to 
purchase a license. 

This arrangement for maintaining law and order worked surpris- 
ingly well in New South Wales. It functioned less effectively when 
gold was discovered in Victoria Province, which was newer and 
was very inadequately staffed with administrative officers, police, 
and soldiers. Mention has already been made of the revolt at the 
Eureka Stockade, near Ballarat, Victoria. One of the causes of that 
outbreak was discrimination against the miners in the electoral fran- 
chise, but a more important one was the hated license fee, which 
was being widely evaded at the time. Following the revolt the license 
fee was reduced to £1 per annum and was rechristened a “miner’s 
right,’ presumably because the right to vote henceforth went with it. 
The revenue lost by this change was made up by an export tax 
on gold, 

The Australian use of Gold Commissioners appointed from the 
provincial capital, and of supporting police and a system of licenses, 
is very suggestive. The way in which troops were used to break 
the revolt at the Eureka Stockade is even more so. Unquestionably 
there was a degree of authoritarianism in the government of the 
Australian fields that was completely absent in similar diggings in 
the United States. 

Upon turning from Australia to British Columbia in 1858, one 
finds the same use of Gold Commissioners, police, and licenses, 
together with one or two instances in which there was resort to 
what few military forces were available. Yet the atmosphere seems 
less authoritarian than in Australia, presumably because the colony 
was so new and tiny and the machinery of government so slight. 
A sense of firm authority was certainly present in the strong per- 
sonality of Governor James Douglas, but along with it went a fine 
English spirit of compromise. For example, before Douglas’s Gold 
Commissioners were able to assert themselves, the Americans in the 
Fraser River camps had already set up their familiar local rules and 
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local mining boards to regulate mining claims. Douglas wi 
allowed them to continue this practice, provided the Gold Commis- 
sioners were allowed to have a hand in the matter henceforth and 
provided each set of local rules was submitted to the governor for 
approval.’ 

It is interesting to note that the miners’ attempts to govern them- 
selves in British Columbia were confined to mining matters. There 
was no attempt to enforce criminal law through miners’ juries and 
lynchings. Here again a strong personality had much to do with it, 
Judge Matthew Begbie, the head of the judiciary in British Columbia, 
is universally described with such adjectives as “fearless,” “stern} 
and “upright;’ although it is admitted that at times he was arbitrary 
to the point of being unreasonable.” 

In the Yukon authority was imposed only after a preliminary 
period of neglect by the Canadian government. But once imposed, 
it was upheld by the Northwest Mounted Police, who seem to have 
shown a fine balance between tolerance of petty uproar, gambling, 
and drunkenness, and a firm repression of crime and of miners’ 
meetings when the miners wanted to govern themselves. The police 
also collected dues or royalties from each miner. One suspects, how- 
ever, that control was less tight in the Yukon than on other mining 
frontiers, for there are reports of miners’ meetings to protest the 
collection of the royalty, to demand bigger claims, and even to 
handle civil disputes.”* 

Despite this partial exception, the paradox remains: on the one 
hand Americans, especially Californians, were prominent on every 
Anglo-Saxon mining frontier. As technologists and teachers of min- 
ing technology, as suppliers of machinery, goods, and services, they 


16Howay, Sage, and Angus, British Columbia and the United States, pp. 155-68. 
Note a similar resort to the American of local self-regulation in & Yukon, 
when governmental are were not available. Harold A. Innis, Settlement and the 
Mining Frontier, in W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg, eds., Canadian Frontiers 
of Settlement (Toronto, 1934-40), IX, 197-98, especially footnote 48. 


11In addition to the comments in Howay, Sage, and Angus, British Columbia and 
the United States, p. 176, note the four articles on Judge Begbie by Sydney G. 
Pettit in British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XI (1947), 1-14, 113-48, 187-210, 
273-94- 

18Howay, Sage, and Angus, British Columbia and the United States, pp. 350-353; 
Morrell, The Gold Rushes, pp. 384, 389-91. 
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were OMnipresent, energetic, effective, and ingenious. Yet as mem- 


mis- —§ bers of the political community they bowed to the will of the tiny 
and § little group of appointed officials sent out from distant provincial 
for §§ capitals—and these officials were “foreigners” from the point of view 
of the Americans. By so bowing they won a greater security for 
em- §§ life and property than had existed in the Sierra Nevada or Rocky 
here Mountains. This paradox of technological and economic dominance 
and —§ accompanied by political submission is not easy to explain. The 
hit, § matter becomes the more difficult if one focusses for a moment on 
bia, southern British Columbia, which for a time was practically part 
rn # of the United States in all save rule. 
rary The authors of that excellent volume British Columbia and the 
United States have suggested that perhaps under the British flag 
ary Californians found something they had lacked at home: namely, a 
sed, ff sense of protection based upon law rather than upon one’s own 
rave ff weapon.’ Once frontier Americans got over the shock of this dis- 
ing, — covery, perhaps they did indeed become reconciled to licenses and 
ers’ § Gold Commissioners. Perhaps all that was needed in the United 
lice ff States was to give law and order a trial in order to make it work 
ow- §f in the mining states and territories. The responsible character of 
ning § the San Francisco vigilance committees suggests that there was a 
the § reservoir of determined citizens who would have supported a more 
1 to effective regime if they had had a chance. On the other hand, Ameri- 
cans were prone to be so preoccupied with their businesses that they 
one § could not spare time for matters of government. 
very Certainly a part of the credit should go to the British tradition 
nin- §§ of respect for law and order. Much should be assigned to the indi- 
hey § vidual governors and judges who set the tone for the entire frontier 
staff beneath them and indeed for much of the average man’s attitude 
5-68. Hf towards government in general. Not all of the officials were able; 
op 3 some were distinctly weak. But, taken as a group, they appear in 
mies @ avery favorable light when compared with American western offi- 
| cials, It does violence to one’s faith in the democratic process to 
7 realize that one reason for this was that they were appointed rather 
1-210, than elected, that they represented distant rather than local rule, and 
ah furthermore that in several notable instances they were appointed 


19P, 176. 
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after long service in such authoritarian organizations as the Royal 
Navy and the Hudson’s Bay Company. The picture does not improve 
for the United States if one restricts the comparison on the American 
side to territorial officials appointed from Washington. Low stand- 
ards for holders of Federal office, ridiculously low remuneration, 
and lack of support from Washington undermined the resolution 
of all save the most courageous.”° 

Thus one is forced to conclude that the democratic Americans 
of the nineteenth century still had much to learn about frontier 
government from the empire that once had ruled their country, 


20See Earl S. Pomeroy, The Territories and the United States, 1861-1890; Studies in 
Colonial Administration (Philadelphia, 1947). 
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Notes and Documents 


Another Source for Anthony Nixon’s 
The Scourge of Corruption (1615) 


HE INVESTIGATIONS of F, P. Wilson and Lambert Ennis’ demon- 
Tee beyond doubt that Anthony Nixon was one of the most 
flagrant plagiarists of the early seventeenth century. Here was a 
hack writer who did little in his tracts but excerpt from the pam- 
phlets of other men. While some well-known authors, like Robert 
Greene, Thomas Dekker, and Samuel Rowlands, borrowed heavily, 
they at least in part redeemed themselves by their narrative skills 
and by the artistic frameworks which they created to give vitality, 
and a semblance of novelty, to their lifted passages. Nixon, however, 
lacked the journalistic talents of these writers, for his works take 
on life only when he appropriates from another author. 

The Scourge of Corruption, Or, A Crafty Knave Needs No 
Broker (1615) illustrates this point. Nixon’s dedication, as Wilson 
(p. 30) points out, comes from Dekker’s dedicatory material in 
A Strange Horse-Race (1613), and the long poem in the Scourge 
is a reworking of one in Thomas Lodge’s A Fig for Momus (1595), 
as Ennis indicates (p. 398, n.).? It has not been previously pointed 
out that the latter part of Nixon’s title——A Crafty Knave Needs 
No Broker—comes from Robert Greene’s The Third Part of Cony- 
Catching (1592). In addition, the historical account of Richard 
Whittington which Nixon introduces before the dialogue between 


his four protagonists begins is lifted from the preface to Greene’s 
tract. 


F. P. Wilson, “Some lish Mock-Prognostications; The Library, XTX 
(1939), 30, and Lambert Ennis, “Anthony Nixon: Jacobean Plagiarist and Hack? 
Huntington Library Quarterly, Ill (1940), 377-401. 


2See A Strange Horse-Race, in The Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. 
Alexander B. Grosart (The Huth Library, 1885), III, 309-11; A Fig for Momus (The 
Hunterian Club, 1883), pp. 9-12; and The Scourge of Corruption, sigs. A2z-A2v and 
B4v-C1¥, respectively. 
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Our English Chronicles have left in remembrance, that in the time of 
Henry the fourth there lived in sundry places of this Kingdome: but 
——— about the City of London, divers lewd persons, that gave them- 
selves to no good course of life: but because the times were then some- 
what troublesome, watched diligently, when by the least occasion of 
mutiny, they might pray upon the goods of honest persons, and so inrich 
themselves by their spoile. At the same time likewise there lived a worthy 
gentleman, whose many famous deeds (which neither time, nor occasion 
will permit me to rehearse) doe renowne his name to all ensuing Posteri. 
ties: His name was Sir Richard Whittington, founder of Whittington 
Colledge, and three times Lord Maior of the Citty of London? 
Scourge, sig. Bi. 


In the time of king Henrie the fourth, as our English Chronyclers have 
kept in remembrance, lived diverse sturdie and loose companions, in 
sundrie places about the Citie of London, who gave themselves to no 
good course of life, but because the time was somewhat troublesome, 
watched diligently, when by the least occasion of mutinie offered, th 
might = upon the goods of honest Citizens, and so by their spoile 
inrich themselves. At that time likewise lived a worthie Gentleman, whose 
many very famous deedes (whereof I am sorie I may here make no re- 
hearsal, because neither time nor occasion will permitte me) renowne his 
name to all ensuing posterities: he, being called sir Richard Whittington, 
the founder of Whittington Colledge in London, and one that bare the 
office of Lord Maior of this Citie three severall times. 

Third Part, pp. 5-6.8 


In the rest of this paragraph and in the following one Nixon continues 
to adapt Greene’s material to his purposes, the only addition con- 
sisting of a Latin quotation not in the Third Part. Only toward 
the end of this section does Nixon make significant alterations, but 
solely for purposes of transition. 


By reading therefore, and taking a slight survey of these foure several 
personages [Nixon’s fictional characters] in this tract, that from divers 
places lately presented themselves to my sight, in such anticke attire, and 
variable carriages, that they set my senses at amazement, you shall see the 
subtile pollicy of foure deceivers, and discover some of their abuses and 
corruptions. And this (as neere as I can) is a true touch of their several 


Characters. Scourge, sig. Bu’. 


8Ed. George B. Harrison, The Bodley Head Quartos (London, 1923). 
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By reading this little treatise ensuing, you shall see to what marveylous 
subtill pollicies these deceivers have atteyned, and how a they prac- 
tise strange driftes for their purpose. I say no more, but if all these fore- 
warnings may be regarded, to the benefite of the well minded, and iust 
controll of these carelesse wretches, it is all I desire, and no more then I 


hope to see. Third Part, p. 7. 


The rest of the Scourge consists of a dialogue between Conscience, 
Simon Saywell, Feedwell, and Nemo, in which they criticize in 
hackneyed fashion the abuses of the legal profession, the excesses 
of the nouveaux riches, the pitfalls of the mania for modish attire, 
and the barbarous exploitation of prisoners by jailors, Toward the 
conclusion the Scourge takes on dramatic excitement as Nixon, with 
unusual narrative ability, relates a long tale entitled “How one crafty 
knave cunningly overreacht an other” (sigs. D4’-E3). Once again 
the source is The Third Part of Cony-Catching, where we find 
“How a broker was cunninglie over-reached by as craftie a knave 
as himselfe, and brought in danger of the Gallowes” (pp. 49-56). 
Nixon’s alterations consist of the substitution of “knave” for “cony- 
catcher,’ minor phrasal changes, and two minor changes in paragraph 
structure, The insignificance of Nixon’s “improvements” can be 
seen in the following quotations: 


Suspend your iudgements till you heare this discourse following, and 
then as you please censure of a couple of knaves that deceived one an 
other: for it hath been used a common by-word, A crafty knave needs 
no Broker, by which it should appeare, that a craftier knave then a Broker 
can hardly be found. 

A Countrey Lady sent up a servant, whom shee might well trust, to 
provide her a gowne according to some directions which she had given 
him, and the outside and lace (every other thing no doubt being answer- 
able) shew that it was of good price: for the Taylor had no lesse then 
seaventeneene yards of the best black Satten could be got for money, and 
as much gold lace (beside spangles) as cost thirteene pounds, what else I 
know not: but let it suffice; thus much was lost: the manner how, fol- 


loweth thus. ... Scourge, sigs. D4-E1. 


It hath beene used as a common byword, a craftie knave needeth no 
Broker, wherby it shoulde appeare that there can hardlie bee a craftier 
knave then a Broker. Suspende your iudgements till you have heard this 
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Discourse ensuing, & then as you please censure both the one and the 
other. 

A Ladie of the Countrie sent up a servant whom she might well put in 
trust, to provide her of a gowne answerable to such directions as she had 
= him, which was of good price, as may appeare by the outside and 
ace, wherto doubtles was every other thing agreeable. For the Tayler 
had seventeene yardes of the best black satten could be got for monie, and 
so much gold lace, beside spangles, as valued thirteene pound, what els 
was beside I know not, but let it suffice thus much was lost, and therfore 
let us to the maner how. 

Third Part, pp. 49-50. 


Since in this brief pamphlet Nixon drew upon the writings of at 
least three Elizabethans, Dekker, Lodge, and Greene, it will not be 
surprising, as scholarly investigation continues, to discover that the 
rest of the Scourge is traceable to other sources. For it appears as 
though Nixon’s talent stemmed not from his pen but from his scissors, 
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Acquisitions 


August 16, 1953- November 15, 1953 


order to inform scholars and friends of the development of the 
Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more significant acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-months 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


Encuiso History AND LITERATURE 


In 1936, Princeton University Library staff issued a list which 
in their opinion constituted the roo most influential and important 
books printed in English. The Huntington Library at that time 
possessed 96 of the 100, Later the Library acquired John Stuart 
Mill’s On Liberty, which increased our holdings to 97. Now the 
Library has added another title; through the generosity of Carl F. 
Braun, the Library owns the first edition of David Hume’s Treatise 
of Human Nature (London, 1739-1740), in three volumes. This 
work is regarded as Hume’s first and most influential book. 

In the last Quarterly a report was made on the Frederick James 
Furnivall collection acquired by the Library from England. In July, 
1953, a further collection of Furnivall papers was purchased. This 
group of over 300 items includes letters from many of the important 
literary and political figures in England in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

The collection of new English Quaker material noticed in the 
last issue of the Quarterly consists mainly of the Richard Shackleton 
correspondence. Richard Shackleton (1728-1792) was founder of 
the Quaker School at Ballitore, County Kildare, Ireland. Many of 
the letters addressed to him are from parents whose children attended 
Ballitore and from former students. Most of the letters in the collec- 
tion were written by Shackleton and his wife to their friend, Eliza- 
beth Pike. Several refer to the activities of Friends in England and 
America. 
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One of the most beautiful sets of books from the press of Robert 
and Andrew Foulis, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey in four volumes 
printed in 1756-1758, has been recently acquired. It is beautifully 
bound in contemporary morocco and was formerly the pro 
of John, third Earl of Bute. The Earl had visited the Foulis Press 
in company with George, Prince of Wales, in 1756, and the Homer 
was dedicated to the man who later became George the Third. 


History AND LITERATURE 


In October of this year, the Library purchased from Edward 
Morrill a collection of 41 letters of Charles Sumner, covering the 
period 1836-1871. Three of the letters are addressed to the jurist, 
Joseph Story, one to Mrs. Story, and thirty-two to their son, William 
Wetmore Story, the noted sculptor. These informal letters indicate 
Sumner’s interest in current happenings in America and Europe and 
in personalities of the day. 

The Jack London papers were augmented by the recent gift of 
personal correspondence and other papers of Anna Strunsky Walling, 
Mrs. Walling presented 155 letters addressed to her by Jack London, 
Bessie London, Charmian London, and several other literary nota- 
bles. The greater part of the collection consists of 103 letters ad- 
dressed to Anna Strunsky by London himself, between the years 
1899 and his death in 1916. 

Mrs. H. H. Carpenter presented the Library with a group of 
rare printed books and pamphlets concerning the Quakers in Amer- 
ica in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Mrs. Robert Cotton presented the Library with a number of 
manuscripts and books of her husband, Colonel Robert Cotton, 
US.M.A., class of 1908. Among the books is a scarce army regi- 
mental history of the 2oth Infantry issued by the regiment from 
its headquarters in Fort Sheridan, Illinois, in 1902, with two con- 
tinuations bringing the history down to 1907. 

An important group of 51 letters was presented to the Library 
recently by Louis N. Boyle. For the most part the letters are ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Ogden Edwards, Circuit Judge of the State 
of New York in the early nineteenth century. The correspondence 
includes letters from such prominent Americans of the time as John 
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Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, John Calhoun, Stephen Girard, Thomas 
Jefferson, Winfield Scott, and Roger Sherman. 

Through the Spalding fund the Library was able to purchase a 
copy of the Yellowstone National Park and the Mountain Regions 
of Idaho, Nevada, Colorado and Utah (Boston, 1876). The work 
is beautifully illustrated with fifteen chromolithographic reproduc- 
tions of water-color sketches by Thomas Moran, artist on the 
Yellowstone expedition of 1871. The text is written by Professor 
Frederick V. Hayden, who headed the same expedition. The plates 
were printed by the firm of Louis Prang and Company, foremost 
of the color-plate printers of the day. 

Francis Farquhar recently presented the Library with a splendid 
one-page letter written by John Muir to Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr, the 
Pasadena authoress. The letter was reproduced in Linnie Marsh 
Wolfe’s biography of Muir entitled Son of the Wilderness (New 
York, 1945). 

Through the generosity of Mr. Hubert Blackburn, the Library 
received a small number of books from the library of his father, 
Dr. Francis A. Blackburn, and a number of drawings and sketches by 
Dr. Blackburn of California and Michigan during the 1860’s and 70’s. 

A valuable addition to the American newspaper collections is a 
file of the weekly Adventure, published in St. Joseph, Missouri, in 
1848-1851. The file includes the first three volumes of the paper 
complete and is the only one listed outside the state of Missouri. 
It is an important source for news of immigrant companies preparing 
to leave for the gold fields of California. St. Joseph was one of the 
starting places for the long covered-wagon trip across the plains. 

An impressive recent addition to the Library’s Americana was a 
collection of books, autograph letters, and photographs of the famous 
American boys’ author, Horatio Alger, Jr., the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph P. Loeb, Mr. Loeb had been collecting Horatio Alger since 
the early 1920’s and had amassed approximately 175 volumes plus 
72 autographed letters and a number of photographs. A short title 
list of Alger’s works mentions 119 titles. This collection contains 
79 of those titles with a number of titles not on the check list. Four 
copies of Ragged Dick (Boston, 1868), his first “rags to riches” novel, 
all variants, testify to the thoroughness of Mr. Loeb’s collecting. 
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PrINTs AND DRAWINGS 


The Library recently purchased four colored aquatints entitled 
The Windsor and Eton Hunt drawn by Thomas Rowlandson and 
published by Rudolph Ackermann in 1801. The four prints are a 
worthy addition to a fine collection of Rowlandson’s work already 
in the Library. 

George Morland, one of the most important painters of genre 
subjects of the British school and hitherto inadequately represented 
in the Library’s collections, has now received at least his partial due, 
A set of four colored mezzotints entitled The Deserter, published 
in London in 1791, was a recent acquisition for the print department, 
They are beautifully engraved by George Keating after the original 
paintings by Morland. 

Two woodblocks of Thomas Bewick, each measuring about two 
by three inches, were purchased through the Spalding fund. The 
first block was made for his edition of Aesop’s Fables and the second 
for his Quadrupeds, A further purchase through the Spalding fund 
was a copy of Jean Michel Papillon’s authoritative work on wood 
engraving, entitled Traité Historique et Pratique de la Gravure en 
Bois (Paris, 1766). The volume was the finest manual of its kind 
produced up to that time and is a valuable addition to the graphic 
arts collection. 


Art GALLERY 


The most historically significant portrait purchased in recent years 
was a crayon pastel portrait of Benjamin Franklin by the French 
artist, Joseph Sifrede Duplessis. It was reproduced, with a short note, 
as a frontispiece in the November, 1953, issue of the Quarterly. 


Carey S. Buss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i” “w” 
for “vv,’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3¥. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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List of Contributors 


Lawrence B, RYAN 
Instructor in English, Stanford University 


McCann 
Assistant Professor of English, 
San Francisco State College 


Georce P. MavyHew 
Harvard University 


Ropman W. 
Professor of History, California Institute of Technology 


Epwin H. MILier 
Associate Professor of English, Simmons College 
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RECENT HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


The Life and Adventures in California of Don Agustin Janssens: 
1834-1856, edited by William H. Ellison and Francis Price, 1953. 


$4.00. 


Fields of the Atlantic Monthly: Letters to an Editor—1861-1870, by 
James C. Austin. 1953. $6.00. 


California’s Utopian Colonies, by Robert V. Hine. 1953. $4.00. 


Science and Religion in Elizabethan England, by Paul H. Kocher. 
1953. $6.00. 


Shakespeare’s Use of Learning, by Virgil K. Whitaker. 1953. $6.50. 


The Irvine Ranch of Orange County, by Robert Glass Cleland. First 
printing, 1952. Second printing, 1953. $3.50. 


Music in the Southwest, by Howard Swan. 1952. $5.00. 


The Indians of Southern California in 1852: The B. D. Wilson Re- 
port and a Selection of Contemporary Comment, edited by John 
Walton Caughey. 1952. $3.50. 


The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1880, 
by Robert Glass Cleland. Revised edition, 1951. $5.00. 


A complete list of Huntington Library publications can be obtained on request. 
Books may be ordered from Publications Office, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, 
California. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 
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